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PREFACF 


It was after some hesitation that I decided to 
write the present book Now that the manus 
cript IS practically ready for die press, I am again 
in doubt whether I should confer on it the dignity 
of a printed book The ground of hesitancy was 
and is a feeling of diffidence 

As a student and a teacher of Philosophy, 
my time has been mostly spent in studting the 
de\eIopment of philosophic thought m the West 
When I take up a book on this subject, my feeling, 
as I get along with it is that, on the whole, I un 
derstand the meaning of the writer-' With this 
feeling, there is etphcit or taat assent, if 1 accept 
the \iews of the writer, and dissent, if I donot 
When I read the Upanishad, the case is somewhat 
different Sometimes I ha\c the impression that 
the meaning of the text is tjuae transparent , 
sometimes it appears somewhat obscure, and 
sometimes, inscrutable The passages of the last 
\ aricn are not s cry few , in the larger bpanishads, 
they arc found in abundance Sc^e^al Upanishads 
form part of the Aramakas (forest books) I 
can \isualisc the appearance of a dense forest in 
j dark night It is dark in large tracts , in soirt 
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parts. It IS illumined by tiny fires and tinier fire-' 
flies To me, parts of the Upanishads appear to be 
like such a forest. I approach them with a certain 
amount of reverence, and cannot, as do some 
foreign 'critics and commentators, dismiss such 
passages as absurd or puerile fancies. I rather 
sue my own dim vision. 

With such consciousness of my limitations, 
why do I presume to write on the subject? I 
prefer not to answer the question I submit, 
however, that I write in profounii humility. I 
don’t presume to instruct anyone. The book is, 
what Jt professes to be, a number of my ‘ studies ’ 
in the Upanishads. I donot attempt a connected 
survey of the Philosophy of the Upanishads ; nor 
do I trace the development of philosophic thought 
revealed in them ‘ I pick up some passages 
and e\pound them. In the exposition, the sub- 
jective faaor necessanly intrudes itself. If these 
“ Studies ” can be of anv, the slightest, assistance 
to the 'Reader, I shall be happy, indeed , if they 
cannot, I shall be sorry for having been the 
cause of his spending his time so unprofitably. 
Greetings and cood wishes. 


Can npore . 
April i8> 1945 


Diwan Chand. 
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CHAPTER I 


PHILOSOPHY AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Philosophy IS the mterpretation of human 
experience 

The reader is invited to accept, at least pro- 
visionally, the above brief statement about the 
nature of Philosophy In regard to it, we shall 
consider the following points — 

(i) What IS meant by Expertence What are 
the mam contents of human experience ^ 

(a) What IS meant by interpretation'^ 

(5) What are the results of this interpretation 
of Experience obtamed so far ^ 

(i) Experience and us mam contents 

I generally look mthoat ^ sometimes I look 
Whatever I get as a result of looking with- 
out and looking within may be called my experience 
The two kinds of looking, known as extra spcction 
and introspection, give me two kinds of Experience, 
external and internal What are the contents 
of these two kmds of Experience ^ 

First, consider the external experience What 
do I find when I look without ^ 
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(a) I see a \anet) of objects, each bounded, 
ha\mg a certain shape and a certain si 2 e, 
and occupying a definite position with regard 
to other objects No two objects occupy 
the same position 

{b) Each of these objects has a distinctite 
character of its own, t e , has attributes 
which di'^tinguish it from other attribute 
possessing objects These differences \ary 
in their range Some objects rc'cmble 
each other more than the\ resemble others, 
and thus ate capable of being regarded 
as members of a class 

(e) Among the differences cn which chs«es of 
objects are based, certain differences are 
very striking These are distinctions 
between the nonliving and the IiMng 
objects, and, among the latter, between 
die non*conscious and the conscious 
Among the conscious objects, there are 
some that resemble, m structure and pattern, 
the object which 1 call raj bodj 
(d) Besides the objects, I notice occurrences, 
e\ ents or facts These are changes that 
take place in some part or other of the 
external world of objects The objects 
occupy positions alongside ot each other , 
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the e\ents happen not along each 
other, but together or one before the 
other Objects are in space , e\ ents occur 
in time 

(«) These changes sometimes appear to arise 
from wthm the objea , but sometimes 
they seem to be due to the action of other 
objects Some objects appear to be thus 
connected So far as ihcj are concerned, 
they do not give me a sheer man> ness, but 
some Und of a whole 
Looking ntthw^ what do I find? 

(tf) A succcssfon of occurrences or processes 
of a ^ery special ijpc The external 
etents arc obsmed, m the internal processes, 
bang obstntd and the cbim/ng are in- 
cMncablv blended No tw o of these 
procc«iscs occur together Thev occur one 
after another Thej all belong together, 
as parts of a whole Thej arc processes 
like seeing, hearing, touching, pleasure 
pain, desire, doubt, ccrtaimt, hope, fear, 
loac, determination, \ohtion 
(b) As the basis of this changing panorama, 
1 find m)sclf, the ground of the change, 
the owner of tli^c states 
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(f) My bod> IS one among the manj objects 
As a bodj, 1 am a part of the wOrW o 
objects But I am able to isolate nt>self 
from the world — as its obsener Some 
of the changes nttbtn mCi seem to 
the effect of the external world acting 
on me In return, \ can also act upon it 
and produce changes m it Thus I am 
connected with the wo^ld 
{£) Among the changes I produce in the world 
of objects, the most significant are those 
produced m the object kno^n as my bodv. 
It IS through these thaf I can produce 
c'hanges m other objects 
{#) The most interesting of the other objects 
are the bodies that resemble my body 
I observe that changes, similar to those that 
occur in my bodj, due to my vPhtion, 
occur m them also I assume that those 
bodies also are conjoined to selves like 
myself There arc other selves besides 
myself 

These arc some of the experiences I have "when 
I look without and look within I assume that 
other human beings also have similar experiences 
I cannot be sure of it, as I can have a direct know 
ledge only of my personal experiences There 
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IS, however, a strong presumption in favour of 
other experients having espenences and it 
IS reinforced by our soaal intercour«e I also 
assume that brutes, higher and lower — there are 
grades among them too — ^have experiences, though 
not exactly of the type of human experiences 
These assumptions made by me are among my 
experiences — ^parts of the content of internal 
experience The totality of mdividual experiences 
may be called Experience 

(z) Interpretation What is it ^ 

The interpretation of Experience means com 
prehending or seizing it in all its implications 
Almost all out judgments ate based on ctitam 
presuppositions I say *Dav after tomorrow, 
I shall leave for Lahore by the Frontier Mail ’ 
and In making this apparently simple statement, I 
assume that I shall be alive, shall be able to travel, 
and in a position to pay for the lournej , to secure a 
ticket, and to secure a scat I also assume that 
the Frontier Mail will then be running, that the 
earth and the sun will be in existence and the 
earth re\ohing round the sun, resulting in the 
succession of daj and night Any one or some 
of these assumptions mav be belied bj actual 
fact Exert science tests on certain ptesupposi 
lions which It accepts uncritically It is the 
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business of Philosophy to lay bare these presupposi 
tions and to examine their claim to validit) 

The experiences mentioned above are saturated, 
so to say, with such assumptions * I see a varietj 
of objects havinp- distinctive characters, occupy 
ing specific positibns in space * So it appears, 
but IS It really the case ^ And, first of all, what 
IS the difference between an object's appear 
mg and its being leallj there ^ I see or seem to 
see objeas outside me What is this oiiisideness ^ 
Is there anv thing outside me ^ Am I m Space 
or IS Space in me ? Arc there any objects different 
from me’ And if so, are they only numerically 
different or different in kind as well ’ Ate there 
any other beings of the same type as myself? 
Am I different from the processes that go on 
within me or is the ‘I ' merclj a name fof these 
processes taken together’ I distinguish between 
events that merelj happen and events that are 
caused by a volition — between Facts and Acts 
Is there really a difference between them or are 
they all the same type? In the latter case, are 
the so-called Facts really Acts, or the so-cilled 
Acts meretj Facts ? A host of such questions 
has to be answered before wc can understand 
the nature of Rcahtj They arc all comprehended 
under ‘ interpretation of Expcnencc ’ 
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A formidable lob to answer the'e question^. 
But before we begin the task of knoving the* nature 
cf Keaht), we need an assurance that the task is 
possible, that it is within out competence to know 
the Real What is meant by Knowledge, as dis- 
tinguished from Behcf and Opinion ^ What are 
the means of acquiring knowledge ^ Is Error a 
possibihtt 5 If 'o, how are we to distinguish 
between Truth and Error > If knowledge is 
possible, are there any limits to it ^ And if there 
are, what are the\ ^ Here is another list of very 
difficult questions which we cannot escape The 
ancients, it is said, asked ‘ What can I know 5 
What IS the nature of Reality^’ The modems 
ask ‘ Can I know anything ^ If so, hOw ^ ’ 
This IS true about the development of Philosophy 
in the West , m cur own ccuntr) , both the ques- 
/tionj have equalh engaged the attention of thinkers 
from vciv early times 

(?) The results of the interpretation of 
Experience achieved so far 

The reader, if a novice in Philosophy, would 
naturally be eaijer to know the results of the 
interpretation of Experience achieved by the joint 
labours of generations of philosophers He may 
be shocked to hear that no summary statement 
of such rcaults can be given In regard to Philo- 
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soph\. It mav not be accurate to talk, of the ‘joint 
labours’ of philosophers Tlie scientists can 
and do cooperate in a real sense, for the mam 
business of science is to collect facts and to classifjr 
•them Interpretation of facts is a different 
busmess E\en scientists, when they come to 
interpretation of facts, general}) move on diverse 
paths In philosophy, where interpretation is tlie 
mam task, individual differences arc inevitable 
Advance in philosoph) is not made b) adding 
to the stock of facts or ideas, but by better insight, 
by mote profound criticism A new view docs 
not add itself to the old view, but reshapes the 
old view ‘The history of Philosophy’, it has 
been said — in a cynical spirit but not without 
some justice — , ‘ is a history of disputations and 
refutations ’ 

XTe cannot, therefore, give a catalogue of 
results achiev ed in the attempts made to interpret 
Experience All that can be done is to state 
the different solutions that have been proposed 
to each of the fundamental problems of Philo 
soph) This IS what the history of Philosophy 
does It IS the stotj of the human, mind thinking 
and re thinking about its Experience and the 
Reality that is assumed to reflect itself in this 
Expenence Tlie study of Philosophj to day is 
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largel} the studj of the history of Philosophy 
We nave «•> stems of Philosophy — diteisc, often 
contradictor!, views on the nature of Realitv and 
on the nature of Knowledge The theorj of 
Reality is known as Ontology, the theory ot 
Knowledge, as Epistemology Ontology may be 
anal> tic in procedure ot method Then, its 
business is to discover the ultimate elements of 
which Realitj is made It may also consider 
Reality as a whole and seek to find out its Ground 
In this aspect it is known as Cosmology 

What ate the mam theories of Ontolog), 
Cosmologj and Epistemology ^ 

(t) Ontolog}, the theory of Reality ot Being 
We start with our expenenccs or the pheno 
mcna which we apprehend Is there anything 
behind and beyond them? l^btromo alism denies 
the existence of am such thing , Ktahsm maintains 
that there is a Subsianct that appears or m'-nifcsts 
itself in these phenomena The phenomena 
art ciancscent, thc\ come and go, change is 
their tsstnee Ciiangc is possible onl\ in some 
thing pfrmaient , otherwise, it is no change, it is 
sheer man) nf^s * 

It we accept the existence of Substance (draija), 
wc ha\c to '‘nquirc whether it is one or more 
than one \lousm maintains that all Reality is 
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homogeneous , Di<alistu holds that \t is of two 
distinct kinds — Mental and Phjsical 
Monism has several forms 
According to Matenal/sm, ultimately all that 
exists IS matter Matter has the ‘promise and 
potency’ of all that has or can have existence The 
ultimate constituents arc unanalysable When 
arranged in a certain manner, they become particles 
These, in course of time and in certain combina- 
tions, become crystals Jn crystals, scyeial 
particles interpenetrate each other , they arc not 
merely juxtaposed, but interlocked In certain 
circumstances, matter is organised and becomes 
hung Life, m course of time, gives rise to 
consciousness Matter evolves into a %ariet\ of 
forms, but is the sole stuff of all that exists 

Idealism maintains that all Reality is at bottom 
spiritual The so called material object is nothmg 
but a cluster of attributes or qualities These 
qualities are simply our ideas Colour is onlv 
apprehension of colour , sound, apprehension 
of sound Another yanety of Idealism or 
Mentalism reduces rach physical object to a huge 
colony minds (Ijjibmtz’ monadsl, each conscious 
of Itself alone In a consaous being, as min, 
there is, m addition to these monads, a central 
monad, called the Soul 
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A third \anet> of Monism, refuses to merge 
mind into matter or matter into mind It places 
both of them on the same footing and desubstan 
tialszes both According to it, the one and only 
Substance has an infinity of Attributes, but our 
knowledge is limited to only two of these 
Attribute*- — Thought and Extension Thought 
manifests itself in innumerable Modes, and so 
does Extension The Modes of Thought are 
Minds, the Modes of Extension are Bodies 
This view IS known as Spinozistic Monism 

Dualtsm recognises the existence of Mind 
and Matter as two independent Substances 
According to Imcractionism, each of them acts 
on the other According to Paralle'ism, each 
moves on its own path , physical changes are 
causally connected amongst themselves, and 
psychic changes with other psychic changes There 
IS, however, a parallehsm or correspondence 
between the two senes of changes, which gives 
rise to the illusion that mental changes cause 
bodily changes and tut terra Real!}, there is 
no interaction between Mmd and Matter 

The Sankhja emphasizes tne fact of e\olution 
in Matter, but maintains that this evolution does 
and can take place onh under the gaze of the 
Spirit In regard to ‘'pmtual Monism, another 
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point has also to be considered Is there only 
one spirit or arc there man) ’ Singularism main- 
tains that there is only one Absolute Idealism 
holds that Brahman is the sole Reality , all else 
IS onl} the manifestation of Brahman According 
to Solipsism^ I am the sole Reality , all else is m} 
image'. Pluralism accepts the eMstence cf an 
indefinite number of spirits 

(«) Cosmology, the theot} of the World 

Cosmology considers the World as a uhole 
and enquires whether it is founded on anything 
other than itself^ Them; mnmtajns that it is 
founded on a Personal God , Atheism denies 
It Theism is the creed of the majority of man- 
kind In what way is the World founded on 
God ^ 

According to Crcatiomsm, God produced 
the world out of Notliing He issued the fiat — 
‘Let It be’, and it was there This is the view of 
Islam and Chnsnamiy According to another 
view, God fashioned the World out of stuff 
that already existed in chaotic form He is not 
Its creator, but Designer To what was one. 
He ga\ e manifold form According to Pantheism, 
the World is an Emanation from God, just 
as the spider’s web is an emanation from the 
spider 
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Pantheism identifies God and tne VTorld 
This identification assumes two forms Accord 
ing to niatmahsttc Panfbasm, God is (is only 
another name for) the All , according to spintn 
ahsUc Panthetsm^ the All is God The first variety 
IS not distinguishable from atheism, the second 
IS acDSffusm 

(ill) Epistemology, the theory of Knowledge 
The conflicting theories of the nature of 
Reality would cause bewilderment to the reader 
This bewilderment gate Philosopht a new 
direction in the modem era in Europe All the 
systems had proceeded on the assumption that 
truth about the namfc of Reality was attainable 
Was this 1‘ssumption justified ? A considera- 
tion of thi^ question shifted emphasis from 
Ontologj to Epistemology or the theorv of 
Knowledge 

The main problems of Epistcmologj are the 
following — 

(a) What IS meant Truth ? 

Is all Truth of one form, or arc there 
grades or degrees in Truth ^ 

(h) How IS Truth attained ? What are the 
sources of Knowledge? 

(r) What arc the tests that enable us to distm 
guish betw cen Truth and Untruth ^ 
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(</) Are there any limits to our Knowledge ? 

If so, what are these limits ? 

On these questions, lOO, there is a lot of 
difference of opinion among the philosophers. 
We can, here, just refer to these opinions. 

frf) What IS Truth ? 

Truth cannot be predicated of individual 
concepts. There is no point m asking whether 
‘table’ or ‘tnanglc’ is true. It can be predicated 
only of judgments Suppose I say, ‘This table 
18 made of marble.* What is meant bv saying 
that the proposition is true ^ When I make the 
statement, I hat^e a certain idea in my mind 
Does the objective fact correspond to my idea ^ 
If It does, my statement is true ; otherwise, false. 
This view IS known as the Ccrrespondence tbeorj 
oj Truih. The view appears to be quite satis- 
factory, but when we reflect a JittJe, we find a 
seyous difficulty in accepting it How can I 
know whether the objective fact does really 
accord with mv idea ^ When I see Govmd and 
also his photograph, 1 can say whether thev do or 
do not agree If I see only the photograph, I am 
unable to pass any judgment about the eiistence 
or non-cxistence of simflanty between the photo- 
graph and the original Npw can I see the table 
except through the impression it produces in 
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me ? If I cannot, if mj direct knowledge is 
limited to the contents of mv consciousness, 
I am precluded from saying that there is a corres 
pondence betueen objerme fact and my idea I 
can know only one of the t%o terms — mj ideas 
This difficulty drnes us to seek some other 
definition of Truth Some philosophers suggest 
Coherence as the essence of Truth When a 

statement coheres ith, or fits into the frameu ork 
of, the bod\ of knowledge already possessed 
bv us, It is accepted as true , if it does not, « is 
rejected as false The assumption is that all Truih 
is one whole , if stands or falls together , it cannot 
brook anj internal conflict or disharmonj If 
\\c arc to be rigid in our mquir}, we must ask 

on what grounds the mam body of what wc 

accept as ‘Truth* has been so accepted Not 
on!) the new judgment, but the old judgments 
too must Mndicatc their claim to truth On 

w hnt grounds is that claim finalK based ^ 

Pragmatism mamtaios that the claim to Truth 
made b\ am judgment must be practical!) ^crl- 
fiahje ‘Truth is that which works’ Pragmatism 
ma\ be regarded as the utilitanan thcorj of Truth 
Arc there degrees in Truth > 

The common-*:cnsc 'icw is that all Truth is 
one tjpc or texture Some philosophers ho 
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that Truth is Absolute or Relatne Constituted 
a< we arc, we can kncfw Relative Truth only 

(b) What IS the soutce of out knowledge of 
Truth ? 

According to Empir/asm, experience is the 

on\v source of knowledge The mind of man 
starts as a blank tablet on which impressions 
are stamped These imprcss'ons are the stuff 
of which all our knowledge is made 'KatiotiaUsm 
holds a directl) opposite xiew According to 
It, all knowledge comes from vithtn^ all 
consaousness is ultimately self-consaousness 

Criticism sjnthesises the two opposing views 

and maintains that, in Knowledge, wc discern 
two eJcmcms — Matter (raw material) and Form» 
Matter is supplied from without , Form is given by 
the Mind itself Without Form, Matter is chaotic 
(f^, the sensations of an idiot), without Matter,. 
Form IS mere abstraction, it has nothing to work 
upon Bacon has referred to three types of minds . 
some act like the ant and gather experiences , others 
act like the spider and weave the web of knowledge 
out of their ow n selves , others, again, act Id e 
bees which gather material from flowers and 
transmute it into honej Appl) mg this illuminating 
analogy to the point under consideration, we 
may say that Empiricism considers the mind as 
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an ant, Rationabsm as a spider, and Criticism 
as a bee 

(f) How do we distinguish between Truth 
and Error ? 

The doctrine of pramanas (means of demons- 
tration oi proof) IS concerned with this question. 
The lists of these means, as given in the various 
systems of Indian Philosophy, varj The most 
important and generally recognised means are — 
Perception (including Intuition), Inference and 
Authority of the Veda The orthodox systems 
place great emphasis on the last , the heterodox 
systems do not accepi. it 

In the western Philosophy, I ogic is mamly 
concerned with discussing the nature of demons- 
tration Deduc ive Logic regards consistency as 
the criterion of validity in reasomng , Inductive 
Logic IS mainly concerned with the establishment 
of causal telauoas and has devised several methods 
for the purpose 

{d) 'rile limits of Lnowledge 
How fat can our knowledge go? According to 
thorough going Seepfrasm^ we cannot even make 
a start Indubitable knowledge is beyond out 
capaaty , all we can have is personal opinion 
Opinions are neither true not false , they are only 
serviceable or unscrMceabIc But even this denial 
F 2 
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of the possibility of knowledge is itself an assertion 
and claims truth. The attitude of Agnosticism 
is not so uncompromising. It accepts the possi- 
bility of knowledge so far as the world of pheno- 
mena is concerned, but dentes it in respect of the 
ultimate Reality. We hve in the world of shadows 
and see them ; we cannot see tne object that 
casts the shadows We only know that such 
an object (ReaUty) exists ; we cannot say whether 
the world of shows or itiava truly represents (he 
Reality that is the ground or basis of these 
shows. According to Idealism, it is the business 
of Philosophy to divert attention from the world 
of ma)a to the world of Reality and enable us to 
have a vision of the latter. Philosophy, accord- 
ing to Plato, IS knowledge of the realm of Ideas. 
The Upanishads largely concur in thi& conception 
of the nature of Philosophy, and the possibility 
of at least partially aopiehending the nature of 
Reality. 

Ontology and Epistemology ate the mam 
branches of Philosophy. Besides these, the 
Theory of Value is also recognised as a br.mch. 
It comprises Logic, Ethics and Aesthetics. Tliey 
are concerned with the Ideal — Logic with Truth, 
Ethics with the Good and Aesthetics with Beauty. 
Is the Ideal merely a creation of the imagination 
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or has it some objective reality ^ Some people 
maintain that in each form, the Ideal is only 
subjective For mt, what I get from my sen 
satiODS IS the Truth For jo//, what you get 
from >our sensations is the Truth The classical 
statement of this view is the famous declaration 
of Protagoras that ‘Man is the measure ’ Similarly, 
what gratifies me is good for me , what gratifies 
my neighbour is good fpr him Or, at best, 
the judgments about the Good and the Bad are 
personal opinions A classical expression of this 
Meu is given in the uords of Hamlet that ‘there 
IS nothing good or evil, but thinking mal es it 
so * That Beauty is a matter of personal taste 
IS a view that commends itself even to some cf 
those who do not accept the subjectivity of 
Truth and cf Goodness Against these views, 
the majority of men subscribe to the common- 
sense V lew that Truth, Goodness and Beauty 
are features of objective Reality According to 
them. Truth has to be Jiscottrri^, and, whether 
we ate able to discover it or not, it exists all the 
same Even if no one knew it, even if no liuman 
being existed, the two sides of a triangle would be 
greater than the third, and (a + b) (a-b) would 
be equal to (a* - SimiUrl} , the Good is 

something objective which wc ought to realize 
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What ought to be is in no way dependent on 
what I like Lastly, we are drawn to objects 
because we apprehend them to be beautiful , 
we don’t declare them beautiful when and 
because we have come to like them 

About these Ideals, there is another interest- 
ing pomt that deserves consideration Ate they 
three distinct ideals or only three aspects of one 
and the same ideal ^ There is a body of opinion 
in favour of the \iew that they are different 
aspects of the same ideal that may be termed 
Perfection There ate three aspects of our 
consciousness — knowing, feeling and willing 

Probably due to out mental constituuon, “we 
view the Ideal from three different points-of view 
Truth IS that which deserves to be Ano»n , 
Beauty is that which deserves to be apprectatedt 
and the Good is that which deserves to be nillcd 
Logic, Ethics and Aesthetics examine the same 
Ideal, but examine it from three different sides 
So fat as we can know, probably the best 
expression of the Ideal here on our earth is the 
character of the man ‘who thmks most, feels 
the noblest, acts the best * 

The contents of the chapter, itself a mere sum 
mary statement of the nature and main problems 
of Philosophy, may be summansed as follows — 



(1) Philosophy IS the mteipietation of human 
Experience 

This interpretation comprises the laying bare 
of assumptions mvolved m our judgments and 
examining their validity These judgments are 
judgments of facts and judgments on facts 

(2) The mam branches of Philosophy are the 
following — 

(a) Ontology or the theory of Being, 

{h) Cosmology or the Theory of the Origin 
of the Unnerse, 

(r) Epistemology or the Theory of Know- 
ledge, 

(rf) Axiology or the Theory of Value 

(3) Under Ontology, the principal World- 
views or theories of the nature of ultimate Reality 
are — 

(/) Phenomenalism, 

(«) Substantialism 

Phenomenalism maintains that appearances 
constitute the whole of Reality , Substantialism 
holds that in order tnat there may be an 
appearance, there must be some thing to appear 

Substantialism is either Monistic or Dualistic 

Dualism accepts the ultimate and indepen- 
dent existence of two types of substance — Matter 
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and Mind Monism accqits only one substance 
as the ultimate stuff of all that exists According 
to Materialism,' this one substance is Ivlatter , 
according to Idealism, it is Mmd , according to 
Spmozistic Monism, it is the common ground of 
both, hlind and Body Mmds are onlv modes 
of Thought, and bodies of Extension — the 
two knoun Attributes of the sole Substance 
Idealistic or Spiritualistic Momsm has two 
forms — Smgulaosm and Plurabsm According to 
Smgulatism, all that exists is the expression of a 
single Spirit {Brahman or m> Ego) , according to 
Pluralism, the number of Spirits is indefinite or 
infinite 

(4) Cosmology undertakes to tell us of the 
origin of the world According to Atheism, 
the world does not need any ground or basis 
According to Theism, there is need of such a 
ground and the gtoxmd is the Will of God 
Accordmg to Creatiomsrn, God creited the 
world out of Nothing , accordmg to believers 
in Design, God designed the world out of 
sraff that already existed m a chaotic form , 
according to Pantheism, the world is an emanaticm 
from God 

(3) Epistemology atten^ts to answer questions 
about the nature of Truth and the sources of 
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Knowledge On the nature of Truth, three 
theories have been put forward — 

(/) A judgment is true if the Idea expressed 
m It corresponds with actual fact 
(//) A judgment is true if it coheres with the 
mam body of know ledge 
(///) A judgment is true if it can stand the test 
of practical veiification — if it works 
About the source of knowledge, too, there 
have been three views — 

(/) According to Empiricism all Knowledge 
IS derived from Experience , 

(f/) According to Rationalism, all Knowledge, 
real Knowledge, is evolved from 
w ithm the Mmd , 

(///) According to Criticism the Matter of 
Knowledge is supplied from without, 
the Form is impressed by the Mind 
(6) AMology or Theotv of Value has three 
branches — Logic, Ethics and Aesthetics They 
deal with the nature of the Ideal as Truth, as 
Goodness and as Beauty respecmely An 
intnguiog question for the Theory of Value 
is whether Value is subject ve or objective or 
partly the one and partly the other 



CHAPTER II 


AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON THE 
UPANISHADS 

The Upanishads occupy a unique position 
m the literature of ancient India The orthodox 
Hindu regards them as a part of the Veda itself 
For the student of Philosophy, they are the root 
from w hich sprout the various systems of Indian 
Philosophy The systems profess to derne 
their doctrine from the Upanishads Each of 
them picks and chooses according to its own 
requirements but all agree in accepting their 
authority and owning allegiance to them 

The Upanishads are not philosophical treat-scs 
in the ordinary sense of the words Their method 
Is neither ratiocinative nor polemical They 
enunciate conclusions, but generally do not 
tell us how these conclusions arc am% ed at There 
is hardly any polemic m them The seers have 
an experience by intuition and commumcate it 
to some one qualified to receive the knowledge 
This resmeuon is very significant It is a tnte 
saying that ‘Little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing ’ This IS particularly true in the case of 
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metaphysical knowledge— especially when this 
know'ledge is imparted to immature minds 
Plato expressed the view that instruction in 
Philosophy should be given to a man only when 
he has passed the age of adolescence The 
accusers of Socrates •were alarmed at the revolu 
tionary change in belief and outlook on life 
that his teaching was producing in the youth of 
Athens The instruction given in the Upa 
rushads is primarily intended for the eldest son 
or a chosen disciple It is esoteric teaching, 
conveyed m ‘confidential talk ’ The word 
Upanishad means ‘sitting near Ithe preceptor, 
and learning from him in such talk) Later it 
came to signify the teaching so con\eyed 

The teaching is often con\ejed m poetical 
or mysucal language This is a peculiarity 
that wc also find in Plato The language employed 
by Plato IS charming, but the method employed 
by him has led to a serious difficult) It is not 
cas) to find in some places whether >t is the 
philosopher or the poet that is speaking And 
so often and so quickly docs Plato shift from 
the one to the other that the reader is left m 
utter unccrtaim\ The same hanpens in the 
Upanishads Thc\ arc as much poctr) as 
philo'oph) 
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t The number of 'the Upanishads is very large, 
but only about a d61zen ate authoritative They 
are all unsectarian. Sortie of them are in prose, 
some in prose and verse mixed, and some m 
verse. Generally this ditfecence is taken to 
be an index of the order m which they w'ere 
composed. 

Some passages occur m more than one Upa- 
Dishad, and there are numerous parallel passages 
found in -several of them. But it is not pos- 
sible, on this basis, to determine which of them 
IS the borrower, or whether all borrow from 
a common source. No Upanichad makes a 
reference by name to any other Upanishad, and 
in none of them do wc find a list of die Upani- 
shads. The question of chronological order 
can be determined, if at all, by the Dceuliarities' 
of language, the nature of th^ subject-matter or 
the mode of treatment. Even the composition 
of the same Upanishad seems to cover a fairly 
long period of time. This is notably the case 
with the principal Upanishad, the Brlhadara- 
nyaka. It comprises six chapters, but there is 
a formal ending at the end of the and and 4th 
chapters as well, with a list of the teachers or ‘the 
school.' 

The Btihad and the Chhandogya make a free 
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use of the Dialogue This method has certain 
advantages In the first place, when a doctrine 
or a thesis is expounded in the form of a dialogue 
between real or imaginary speakers, the reader 
has the impression of being a mere by stander 
and listener He has not the uncomfortable 
feeling of being tutored by some one who assumes 
the role of a superior person Psvchologicallj, the 
method of the dialogue is appropriate inasmuch 
as a topic IS best developed when there is an 
exchange of views on it The individuals engaged 
m the discussion do not meet merely to convey 
their old ideas to each other , they hope to engen- 
der new ideas as well, as a result of the discussion 
At the end of the discussion, there is not merely 
the pooling of pee existing resources, but a real 
increase m them. This is well illustrated m 
the Platonic dialogues TTic dialogues m the 
Upanishads do not get the most out of this? 
method There is not much of rubbing of 
shoulders , there )S not enough even of give-and- 
take The expounder of the doctrine docs the 
major pan of the talking, and the disciple rev ercntly 
listens Tins is because the Truth is taken to 
be the result of intuition and is simph to be 
conveyed The disaplc cannot challenge it on 
rational grounds It an only be verified by 
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actual experience, and, so long as the seeker is 
not in a position to have the experience himself, 
the only "wa) open to him is to accept it on the 
authority of those "who have had the experience. 

Almost every reader of the Upanishads 
notices the part pla3red by the Kshatriyas in the 
development of metaphysical reflection, as recorded 
m these books The performance of ritual and 
sacrifice vras the obligation of all the twice bom, 
but this was done under the supervision of the 
Brahmms There was no such distinction between 
the Brahmins and the Kshatnyas m regard to 
metaphysical reflection In fact there was a good 
reason why the rolp of the Brahmin should be 
rather secondary He was pledged to uphold 
the primacy of ritual and sacrifice The Kshamya 
was not so pledged He did not discard ritual 
and sacrifice , he even msisted on the need of 
<;^mcticuIous care m their performance , but he 
placed personal virtue higher than these, and kno^ 
ledge higher still Often the Brahmin went to the 
Kshatriya for instruction m metaphysical truth 
The latter assumed the role of the instructor, not 
■without enjoying the anomaly of the situation 
We are not to understand that the Upanishads 
talk metaphysics and nothing else Metaphysics 
IS of course the absorbing topic, but there axe 
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many and extensive 'cxcuisions mto other fields 
as well While reading them, we meet with 
some of the problems referred to in the first 
chapter. The human mind, after all, is the human 
mind and thinks \ery much in the same way. The 
philosopher is ‘the spectator of all time and all 
existence.’ What does it matter nhere and vben 
he reflects on bis problems ? 

The ‘Studies’ that follow are based on the 
following Upanishads I|a, Kcna, Katha, Mundaka, 
PraSna, Taitmya, ^veiasvatara, Chhandogja and 
Brihadaranyaka. The concluding chapter gives 
a few sayings culled from them. 



ClIAPTCR. Ill 


MEANS AND ENDS 

‘Those uho worship aitdja enter into blind 
darkness , the v,orshippers of vtd^a enter into 
darkness deeper still 

The fruit of iidja is different from the fruit 
of aiidja Such is the instruction mc have 
received from the sages viho have taught us 
He who knov-s both tidja and atidja together, 
passes over Death with the help of andja^ and 
attains Immortality with the help of ndja 
Those who worship asamhhutt enter into 
blind darkness , the worshippers of samhhntt 
enter into darkness deeper still 

The fruit of sambbuti is different from the 
fruit of a^ambhUi Such is the instruction we 
have received from the sages who have taught 
us 

He who knows both sambbutt and iwaslja 
together, passes ov er Death by tniaSha, and attains 
immortalitj with the help of sambbutt 

flSa 9 14) 

The ISa Upanishad, from which the verses 
quoted above are taken, forms, with slight varia 
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lions, the last chapter of the Yaiur\eda. The 
SIX ver'ses appear jn the Veda and the Upanishad 
without any difTcrcncc, though the order of the 
two triads is rc%er5cd in the Upanishad 

Before lac can liopc to comprehend the real 
meaning of the verses, uc ha\c to be tolerably 
clear on the follow »ng points: — 

I. What IS meant In ttdja and crtiija, and 
by sambhUt and ataif.blulii 

a. What IS meant bj passing over Death 
and by attaining Immortalitv ? Are these two 
distinct from one another? If so, how arc ihcy 
mumallv related t 

3. Arc the two sets of means identical, and 
the statement repeated to reinforce one and the 
same truth ^ Or arc thev distinct sets ? In the 
latter ca«c, arc thev alurr'tnt means to the attain- 
ment of the same goal, or means which arc 
(tnp!er:(rl^ry, each to the <«hcr ? 

l,ci us con'uler each of these points, 
t. I tajj and .ndfi 

\'id^d IS kniiM ledge But what is in.didy 
llic iniiial letter a i» the nark of ncpation. A'ldjS 
ma\ mean h.k kr-^Ud t I d« not know the 
ilatc of m\ birth In rcs»afd to ihts, 1 am in a 
state «t tnrdiJ Hus lack «»f knowledge is rot 
absolute Bf scirre one tcUs me 1 w-as botn in 
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1901 AX) , I know he is making a wrong state- 
ment , if another tells me I was born in 1801 
A D , I am equally sure that he is wrong My 
Ignorance is my inability to locate the e\ ent 
precisely in a determinate period of 24 months 
Suppose I believe that mj birth took place on 
the first day of the first May during that period^ 
and the fact is otherwise, then my belief, being 
opposed to fact, IS erroneous I am, again, in a 
state of audja^ but in a different sense Here, aiidya 
IS not lack of knowledge, but erroneous opinion 
Ai dja may also mean other than vtdja It is m 
this sense that the word is often used m our 
religious and philosophical bterature, and means 
karma or Acuon The majority of the commen- 
tators understand the term, as used m these 
verses, m this sense 

But It IS possible to understand it in another 
sense still When the Upanishads speak of 
vidja^ they ha\e generally two kinds of know 
ledge in Mew — a higher and a lower, paraud)a 
and aparaiidja Paravidja deals with what is 
ultimate, remote, ap>aravidja^ with what is proxi 
mate, empirical, phenomenal Parai:dja corres- 
ponds to Plato’s knowledge of Ideas , aparaiidjOy 
to the knowledge of the passing show, which 
hardly deser\ es to be called knowledge As against 
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the higher, metaphysical knowledge, aparaitd}a 
may be regarded as ait^a or ignorance 

SambhiiU and oiamhbuU — Tliesc tw o terms ha\ c 
been variously interpreted as follows — 

(a) SambfiHii — ^Thc manifest world, created 

nature 

Azambbutt Prakrit or matter in the 
original, unmanifest form , uncreated 
nature 

(b) SamhhuU True cause 

Asambbuti That which is not the true 
cause 

(<*) ^ambhiti Becoming 

Asatnbhutt Non becoming 
The interpretations (a) and (b) conflict with 
each other If Non becoming is understood in 
the sense of Being, the interpretations (a) and (c) 
coincide In all cases, the reference is to the 
aijak/a and the tjaifa Dc%otion to the manifest 
world would seem to mean permeation by this- 
worldlincss Dctotion to the original cause would 
probably mean mctaphtsical reflection on the 
nature of the L inmate Ground of the empirical 
w arid 

I am inclined to think that these two terms 
si ould be understood m an ttltcal <cn<e A clue 
to this seems to be furnished in the text itself In 

r j 
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the first three \erses, an^a JS used as the contrary 
of ndja This is not the case w ith asaf//bbnti in the 
second triad In the last verse, the word timsba 
IS substituted for it Vwasf/a means cessation, 
destruction If wc understand it to mean the 
destruction or negation of the egoistic self, asam- 
bhui: and sambluti will stand for sdj nt^atm and 
stlj fulfilwert, the negative and positive moments 
in moral progress Asombbntt will be death of the 
specious, false self, its undoing or dissipation, 
jambhftUy a new life of the Spirit, a resusatation 
or reconstitution 

z Passing ov er Death and attaininglmmortahtj 

What IS meant b> death ^ 

When a man dies, he ceases to perform any of 
the functions by virtue of which he was regarded 
as an individual among other indiv iduals He does 
not talk or move about , he does not cooperate 
with others, nor does he thwart them His body 
begins to disintegrate, and is consigned to flames 
or laid secure in the grave His relatives think 
he IS finished But ts be finished^ Largeh, it 
is a question of probable inference or faith The 
Upamshads declare that the bod} dies, but the 
spirit dies not ‘Passing over death’, therefore, 
does not mean securing unending existence 2c 
means attainment of a certam stage m spiritual 
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evolution — an advanced stage, but not the last 
‘Immortality’ is the highest reach m spiritual soar- 
ing A commonplace analogy wilj illustrate the 
difference between the two states Some dirty 
linen has to be djed red It must first be washed 
white This IS a necessary condition before the 
linen can be dyed red Similarly, before one can 
enter into a blissful state, the stains on the soul 
^ must be washed away Of the two stages, one 
has to be covered earlier than the other, but both 
arc equally essential And if a choice mif/ be 
made between them, obviously, one must choose 
the earlier With that, some adv ance is made, m Jth« 
out it, no advance whatever is possible 
3 The tw o sets of means 
In regard to the two sets of means— and 
and sambiuti and aiamhhuii —two questions 
arc to be answered — 

(/) Are the two sets of means identical, and 
the tcitcratton intended to reinforce 
the same V lew , or arc thev two distinct 
sets ^ 

{ji) In the latter case, arc they altcrnativi. 
routes to the same goal, or means 
compicmentan to each other ? 

I shall not argue on either point, but simply 
sntc m\ personal view The answer to the first 
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question would depend on our interpretation of 
the four terras. I am inclined to adopt the follow- 
ing interpretation • — 

Vidjd'. Vision of the ultimate Reahty. 

Avidya : Empincal knowledge, recaved 
through ordinary channels of ex- 
perience. 

Asambbuti \ The breaking up of the false, 
egoistic self; self-negation. 

Sambhuu : The posiuve building-up; sclf- 
fulfilment. 

I regard the two sets of means as distinct from 
each other. 

As regards the second quesuon, many of our 
anaent teachers look upon knowledge and per- 
formance of Duty as self-sufficient alternative 
means to the attainment of the ultimate goal. My 
personal view, however, is that they are comple- 
mentary to each other. Action and Reflection are 
both necessary. They ate, as has been well said, 
the gymnasuc and the music of the Soul. 

We may now turn to the text with which the 
chapter opens The title of the chapter is ‘Means 
and Ends’. Our life is an unceasing progression. 
We are ever moving on From the, start to the 
finish, w e arc pursuing ends. Each end, except the 
\cry last, is generally a means to an end tliat 
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follows It The final end may not be attained m 
OUT life time, but, none die less, there may be an 
advance towards it Whether or not a particular 
movement is an advance can be determined onij 
if one know s the final goal, or at least the direction 
in which It lies According to the lia Upamshad, 
the ultimate goal is the attainment of Immortality 
The penultimate end is tcferied to as crossing or 
passing over Death 

Two means arc said to lead to the ultimate 
goal (higher knowledge) and smbbuti (reali 
2ation of the true Self) Two other means arc 
said to lead to the penultimate goal aii ^3 
(knowledge about cmpincal reality) and esmbfuh 
(self-effacement or self negation) An important 
qualifjmg statement is then added m order that 
the means be efficacious, the members of a pair 
must be used conjointly, otherwise, the} arc of 
no avail Na>, divorced from one another, they 
lead to disastrous consequences And what maj 
appear paradoMCal, the disaster arising from the 
exclusive use of the higher means is greater than 
the disaster that follows the exclusive use of the 
lower means ‘Those who worship ct/J}a enter 
into blind darkness , the worshippers of i ii^a enter 
into darkness deeper still * 

The VTcst, on the whole, 15 the worshipper 
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of avtd)a, in this sense All knowledge wortli 
acquirings, in the opinion of the western people, 
IS knowledge about this world, knowledge that 
has or can have some economic value This 
knowledge has gi\en the West its Science and 
Technology It has enabled the white people to 
exploit the forces and resources of Nature It 
gnes them abundant means of subsistence and 
comfort, immunity from disease or at least means 
to combat it Saentific knowledge and its appli- 
cations give them a sense of security, which 
means freedom from the fear of death But is this 
knowledge suffiaent^ It gites power, but it 
also engenders hunger for more power The 
more they get, the more they want The tragic 
element in the situation is that, as a result of 
their insatiable hunger for power, they begm 
to look upon the coloured people as parts of 
Nature, fit for exploitation And if, e\en after 
this perverse extension of the realm of Nature, 
this realm is not found extensne enough for all 
the ‘civili2ed’ nations, they turn -against each 
other World War No i and World War No 2 
have shown us what a purely materialistic mihza- 
tion may lead to 

We, m India, have for long been worshippers 
of m tlie sense of metaphysical knowledge 
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We have thought more of the next world than of 
the present one, gi\en more time and attention 
to metaphj sics and theology than to physicaf 
science, economics and pobnes We haxe sunk 
into deeper darkness than those who believe in 
rank materialism We have not been able to 
mamtain our country’s freedom, honour and 
dignity Have ve been sinned against more than 
sinning 3 The Upanishad maintains that the 
consequences of a materialistic aiilization are not 
so disastrous as those of a culture that neglects 
the needs of the body and other interests of the 
present life Humanity can be sa\ ed only if 
rtdja and avtdja arc both uorshipped together 
On the ethical side, there is a corresponding 
relation between asamblntt and sambhuU Neither 
self negation, nor self fulfilment, is self sufficient 
Self conquest must precede self fulfilment We 
must die to lue Such dying is necessary as a 
means, but is not the final goal The ascetic 
makes It an end \in itself There is no \alue in 
suffering as such To be of value, it must lead to 
something higher On the other hand, self ful 
fitment, dissociated from self conquest, is a mere 
illusion Even if the final good is attained by a 
kind of disillusionment, such disillusionment is 
possible only to those who have gone through a 
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course of rigid self-disaphne Here, again, we 
find a difference between the West and the East 
The western people, mainly under the influence of 
Christianity, attach greater importance to self- 
negation and the spirit of service that it leads to, 
we, on the other hand, place more emphasis on the 
spiritual culture of the mdividual, which is assumed 
to involve withdrawal from the world and its 
affairs For the development of the whole person, 
social service and spiritual culture have to be 
blended la a harmonious whole 



CHAPTER IV 


AGENTS. ACTS AND FACTS 

As I look about, I find myself surrounded by 
a variety, of objects, some lifeless and some living — 
plants, animals or other human bemgs. I also 
find that these objects are mutually related and 
related to me I find change and, in some cases, 
refer it to activity 

Now what am I ? How do these objects act 
upon me and upon each other ^ How do I act 
upon them ? 

Twelve or thirteen years ago, the Head 
Master of a local High School saw me m the office 
of the Priflcipal^at the D A V. College, Cawnpore, 
and requested me to inaugurate the parliament of 
his school He informed me that in the preceding 
year the ceremony had been performed by Mr. 
A, and the year before by Mr B. “ What is the 
designation of the head of the realm ^ ”, I asked. 
“ We refer to him as His Majesty ”, was the reply. 
■* You change > our kings so quickly : do you 
dethrone them or behead them ^ ”, I inquired. 
‘‘ Neither of the two they abdicate, themselves,” 
was his replj . I felt relieved and agreed to 
inaugurate the school parliament. 

4 * 
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The cciemcnv with the attendant func tors 
lasted for an hour and a half In proper form, 
I was installed on the throne (a school chair); 
and when the function was o\er, the Head Master 
tnanked me for Jta\ing found time to oblige 
them He referred to me as Principal of itie 
D A V College .nd Vice Chancellor cf the 
TJnnersitj of Agn 1 made a short speech ‘‘The 
ninety minutes that have )usf passed," said I, 
“ were the most glorious period of my life My 
realm was as restricted in space, as my leign m 
time, and ‘m} people* and myself were well 
aware that it was all a makebchcNC Still, in a 
sense, I was a sovereign That tme, alas I is 
gone and even the Head Master now refers to 
me ^s Vice chancellor and Prmcipal The Vice- 
chancellcrsnip Avould be shed aftir two vears 
and the Principalship a few jears later I would 
then be reduced to a mere citizen of Cawnpore ” 
That has new happened The offices 1 
then held were not part of me, they were mere 
appendages They ate gone , and this cit zen'hip 
of Cawnpore which I then thought would Slav, 
IS It anything more than a rrere appendage ^ 
It merely denote^ a relation in which I happen 
to stand to other persons, residing in a particular 
«irea But what dm I apart from these relation- 
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ships ^ When I took within, I am aware of my 
cognitions, my emotions, my activities But 
even the'^e have all an objecme reference I 
know about some object, feel about some object, 
and act on some object Stripped of all relations, 
what am J ^ And if I cannot be stripped of them, 
what IS the ground of these relations ^ 

A similar question arises about the world 
outside The most outstanding feature of the 
world outside is the vast number and variety of 
object* , another is the interaction of objects and 
the resulting change The world, m tne words 
of the Upamshads is ‘name, form and action* 
Aie the objects really so many and so different 
as they appear ^ Do they really act upon each 
otner ’ First, consider number The table which 
I am now using is I say one single object How 
ever, it has a top, four legs and four pieces that 
join the legs It ha* a number of nails Is the 
table one object, or a number of objects ^ Simi’arh 
is a human bod«r, containing millions cf 
millions of cells, one object or a huge collection of 
objects ? The scientist tells us that tne smallest 
object that we can sec with ttie nelp of the most 
pouerful microscope is a huge ccJJcctjon of atom* 
Arc these atoms all of one tjpe^ Till rcccn ly, 
chcmi'ts believed m the existence of a number 
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of distmc' tj'pes of atoms, but tne present trend 
of thought, particularly among ine physicists, is to 
accept the Sankhya view that all matter is uUi* 
mately of one single type, and the apparent 
differences of kind are due to the varying number 
and arrangement of the component atoms. 

The problem of change is more baffling. 
The fact of change is indubitable. Even the 
‘ everlasting hills ’ crumble under the devastating 
influence of Time. Besides, the hiUs ate whirling 
round in space, as part of the earth, as part 
of the solar sys cm, as part of the bigger systems. 
Whence comes this motion, this activity of non- 
living, living and conscious objects? With these 
questions, the Kena or Talavakara Upanishad 
concerns itself. It opens thus : — 

** By whom impelled, docs the mind plunge 
into Its objects ^by way of interaction) ? 

By whom ordained, does the primal Breatn 
(Life) proceed tc its function ? 

By whom impelled, do men utter this speech ? 
Which is the god that impels the eye and the ear 
to perform their functions?*’ 

The work of the mind referred to in the first 
question is done ifi connection with physical 
objects. Tbc relation between mind and matter 
appears to be threefold ; tacy may merely come 
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in contact with each other, or one may act on the 
other Simple contact fines rise to cognition 
A moment ago, when m) gaze was fixed on the 
sheet of paper before me, I was not aware of the 
fly sitting on the wall Eienind me Now that I 
turn my head bad wards, I see the fij This 
does not need further ndiustment Suppose, 
however, that, in place of the fly, I see a <nake 
I am t/iTown into a state of mental agitation, 
jump out of mv seat, away from the wal' The 
object has changed rav condition In feeling 
or emotion, a part of the emiionment is aggres- 
8i\e and I am passive Being at a safe distance, 
I hurl a 8''one at the snake It hurts the snake 
and brings it down on the floor writhing A 
part of the wall plaster also is damaged Here, 
in my action, 1 am aggressise and a part of the 
environment is passive and suffers change In 
simple contact, guing rise to cognition, work has 
been done by some sense organ Now docs tnc 
sen'se organ b) itself act ^ Fven a toy snake, 
not recognised as suen, could frighten me , a 
flash of lightening can fngh en me How can 
these objects act ^ External objects affect tne mind 
through the body, and*the mind too affetes them 
by first affecting the body The problem of the 
relation between Mind and Matter is the orob- 
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lem of the relation between Mind and Bodv 
Common sense adepts a simple explanation of 
of the Mind-Body relation The mind acts upon 
the body and tl^e body acts upon the mmd. Both 
of them are active by nature. The relation betti cen 
the t\^o IS that of interaction This explanation 
docs no*^ satisfy many people. They point to 
the disparity between mind and master. The 
mind IS conscious and matter is not; matter is 
extended and the mind is not. The distance 
mat separates the two is ‘the whole diameter 
of Being ’ Some of these people maintain thai 
of the two, only Ma*ter is active, and conscious- 
ness IS an effect of certain changes in Matter 
Others hold thi^t there is neither interaction, nor 
one-sided action ; mere is only a Parallelism • a 
material change can cause only another mateiial 
change, and a psychic change another psychic 
change. It so happens, howescr, that both tne 
series of changes run parallel to each other. 
Idow IS this parallelism or ‘ pre-established 
harmon}/ as it is called, produced^ 

So far as the external objects arc concerned, 
we are aware of what happens to them Are these 
happenings mere facts ot are tney aits ^ Many 
philosophers and scientists are of the opinion 
that all ti'e observe m Nature is a sequence of 
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€\cpts We do not ob«ene cansali*} This is o ^^7 
a subjecture illusion, engendered by uniformity 
of sequence 

The Kena Upanishad assumes a disfmction 
beiween mind and matter It does not question 
the existence of causality, but it denies 
that natural objects can be causes So far a« the 
Self IS concerned, causality in purely psychic 
acts does not seem o be challenged , m fact, 
the problem is left untouched As regards phy 
siological functions, which seem to involve mind’s 
power over the body, tne Upanishad seems 
to favour the view that the ultimate source of 
causal power here lies m BraLp/an In regard lo 
the so called natural forces or powers it is definitely 
of the view that th* power which they are supposed 
to posse«8 really belongs to Bralman If we con 
fine ourselves to natural ocaircnces, they are all 
Jacts , if we lool betend tnem, they are all acts 
of Brahman 

As regards physiological functions, we have 
the following 

“He is not manifested bv speech, but is 
the cause of speech manifesting (expressmg 
meaning) , 

He is not manifested by thought, but 
enables thought to manifest He does n*^!; see 
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by the eye, but enables the eye to see He ooes 
not near by the ear, but enables the ear to hear 
He does not live by breathing, but enables the 
the breath to func*icn He is the ear of the ear, 
the mind of the mind, the speech of speech, the 
life of life, the eye of the ejc ” 

As reg''rds the causation of natural 
phenomena, the posit on taken up is expressed 
in the form of an allegory 

" Brahman once won a victory for the gods 
(the so-called natural forces) The gods felt 
elated Thev reflecteo “This Mctorv is qurs ; 
this majesty is curs ” 

Brahman knew about this reflection of the geds 
and appeared to them They could not identify 
him and said “ Who is this Apparition ^ ’* 

They turned to Agni and said ‘‘ Jatvetias 
(All knoyer), you go and find out who this 
Apoarition is ” 

“Very well,” so said Agni, ''nd ran up to 
the Apparition “ Who art thou ^ ” asked the 
Apparition 

“ I am Agni, I any Janedas,” replied Agni 
“Possessed of such a nature, what canst ibou 
do asked the Appantioq 

“ I can consume all that there is on the earth,” 
was the reply ' 
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The Apparition placed a blade of gra^s before 
Agai and invited, him to bum it 

Agni rushed to the blade of grass \v th all 
fury and might, but could not burn it 

Thereupon he went back ard reoortcd to the 
other gods that he had not been able to burn a 
blade jf grass 

The gcds then turned to Vajni and asked him 
to go and ascertain about the Apparition 

Vayu agreed and approached the Apparition 
‘Who art thou^’% asked the Apparition 
*' I am Vayu, I am roatansva (abider in the 
sky),” said Vayu 

What canst thou do^’ asked the 
Apparition 

” I can sweep away all that is on the earth,” 
was the reply 

The Apparition placed a blade of grass before 
Vayu and invited turn *to blow it away 

Vayu rushed at the blade of grass, but could 
not blow It away 

Disappointed he returned and made his 
report that he could not find out who the Appan 
tion was Then the gcds turned to India and 
made the same request to him He assented and 
approached ihe Apparition but the latter dis 
appeared before him 
F 4 
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There Indta met Uml, the daughter of 
Himavat (^rabmavuha or metaphysical knowledge, 
■developed m the snow-clad hills m the North), 
who informed him that the Apparition was 
'Brahman The victory, in wnich the\ had been 
•exulting, uas m reabtv the victory of Brahman 
Brahman is the fount of all natural force and 
energy, the ultimate ground of all causality m 
Nature 
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SELF REALIZATION 

Our life IS an unceasing progression It is 
not mere change ; it is a pursuit of ends. Afost 
of these ends, as we have seen already, scr\c as 
means to other ends. To have a rational concep- 
tion of life, we have to posit an ultimate end, 
an end which is not useful for anvthing other than 
Itself, but possesses value m itself Such an end 
IS known as the Summum Bonum ot the Highest 
Good The determination of the nature of this 
Good was the mam task cf ethical enquiry in 
ancient India, as it was in ancient Greece. 
In modem times, the German philosopher, 
Immanuel Kant, has assigned the pnde of place 
to Right in place of the Good, but the majority 
of ethical thinkers even today regard the Good 
as the primary ethical concept. 

What is this Summum Bonum ^ Some peo- 
ple think the question is unanswerable. The 
highest Goed would be good without any quali- 
fication whatever* good everywhere, always, m 
all circumstances, for cvenone. On account of 
out limitations, ve are unable to know what 
5 * 
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this good \iould be like Our ej^perieoce is 
limited to particular situations, conditioned by 
time ai)d “spnce It is only on such situations 
that ^\e can pass judgment Against this -vieu, 
others urge that the \er} conception of ^ood 
and httl'Ty A\ithout \ihich \xe cannot proceed in 
ethical theor) or practice, pre supposes the CMst- 
ence of He best When I declare that one tlpng 
IS better than another, I ool} mean that ihe first 
thing IS nearer ihe best than the other is, or parti- 
' cipatcs in the nature of the best in a larger measure 
than does the second As there are mnumerable 
situations, there arc innumerable relative ‘ bests/ 
but the) all postulat** the e\jsicnce of the Test 
Is the lighest Good casentiallj related to 
human consciousness ^ Some thinkers hold tl a 
even in an absolute!) dead umverse, there uould 
be a difference between ‘good' and * bad,’ 
and ‘good* and ‘better* The universe, as 
a work of Art, would be better than the 
same universe as a leap of rubbish Others 
cannot avoid the quesuon — ^‘better for whom^*' 
The contemplation of Beauty does not mcrcl) , 
enhance the value of Bcauiv , it also brings suen 
value into existence Similarl), there can be 
no ethical good csccpt in and for an ethical being, 
Tlic highest good, so far as we can know it. 
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teveals itself m human life and experience. It 
consists in the realization of the true Self 

What is this true Self and how does it 
differ from the false Self? Is the distinction 
ontological ? If so, the true self is tne self that 
exists; and the fa'se self, the self tnat merely appears 
to exist. With tnis interpretation of the »rue self, 
what IS the point m saymg that it should be 
realr(td'i It is already real. And what is the 
point in saying that the false self should not be 
realizea ? Being ? mere illusion, it cannot be made 
real The distinction is ethical 

Self-realization is contrasted to self-indul- 
gence and self-conquest In a way, both of 
these may be regarded as forms of self-reahzafjon. 
The votary of self-indulgence maintains that 
the self IS essentially ^ sentient or a feeling 
self, and, m gratifying it, he does the best 
that he can possibly do As against this, the 
rationahst maintains that the self is essentially 
rational, and its realization means the suppres- 
sion or the control of the sentient self. Tney 
both really accept self-realization as the end, but 
oiffer as to the nature of the self. In his final 
discourse to his wife, Maitreyi, Yajnav’alkya 
emphasizes this point. He maintains that all 
desire, at bottom, is desire jor selj-realte^ation. 
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Not for the sake of the husband is the hus- 
band dear to the •wife, but for the sake of the Self 
IS he dear Not for the sake of the wife is the wife 
dear to the husband, but for the <ake of the Self 
IS she dear ” And so with regard to other objects 
that men are supposed to love The meaning of 
the passage, it appears to me, is that the husband, 
m loving hjs •wife, is really seeking to become a 
certam type of husband a loving husband, the 
wife, in loving her husband, seeks to be an 
affecticnate wife , ano tne father, in loving his 
children, seeks to realize his laeal of what a father 
should be In all these acuvitic*?, which ostensiblj 
are other regarding, the real aim is a certam trans- 
mutation of the se<f of the agent The aim in all 
cases is the reaLzation of the self We defeat 
our purpose if we concentrate on a part, v.e 
succeed, if we concentrate on the whole True 
self realization means the realization of the whole 
self How can this be achieved ? 

To furnish an answer to this question is the 
speaal concern of the Mundaka Upanishad 
The ver) name of tne Upamshad is significant 
hlsmdaka means what shaves one clean The 
aim of the mstruction g«en m the Upanishad 
is to rcmo\e all taint, all sin, all imperfection 
This is what true self realization should primanlv 
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mean People who are over conscious of the 
inadequacy of opportunity available in the present 
hfe, or of the unneipful character of the environ- 
ment, look for the possibility of complete self- 
realiaation in a future state of existence — in a 
Paradise or a Heaven But in picturing this 
Paradise, their imagination finds itself bound down 
to this earth The Mohammedan paradise, as 
the late William James pointed out, is only ‘ a place 
of sensuous enjoyment beyond the grave ' The 
Christian vie^ onlv lavs greater stress on social 
pleasures — in the anticipated company of our 
dear ones True self realization, contmues James, 
consists in cleansing the soul, m sinlessness, here 
or hereafter 

It has been said above that m realizing the self, 
the aim should be to realize the whole self Wnat 
are the elements of the sclf^ Empirically consi- 
dered, the self exhibits three features it is cogni- 
tive, It is affective and it is conaUve or actn e Tnc 
intellectualist hold« that, of these, cognition alone 
IS fundamental, feeling is only a tone of cogmtions, 
haMog merely an adjectival status, and conation 
I' a character of cognition — all consciousness 
being motor Some regard feeling as the primor 
dial element it appears, they say, earliest and is 
found most widely diffused Yet others mam- 
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tain that all life is fundamentally will At the 
human level, too, it is so fcehng is only an index 
of success or failure of activity , and cognition, 
merely a light to provide some guidance to the 
■wnll The \ lew commonly Held by psy chologists 
accepts all the three a< fundamental aspects In 
a complete realization of the Self, they should all 
be kepi in Meu 

The process is a progressive movement to 
the final goal In a jcuroey, all stages are equally 
cssetiUal, though some of them have to be covered 
earlier than others The klundaka Upamshad 
recognises the following three stages in the process 
(a) Good conduct and austerity 
{b) Conirol of feelings and desires 
(<■) Knowledge 
{a) Good conduct and austen^ 

So long as the individual is not able to 
manage himself, he is to be managed by ottiers 
This is necessary for his nell being, even for his 
beng His duties are prescribed for him When 
the penod of tutelage is over, he begins to 
manage himself Strictly speaking, only now can 
he perform anv duty ^Morality implies freedom 
of acuon Among these self imposed duoes, 
there are some which are mainly religious, others 
mainly soaaL The former include worship and 
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performance of prescribed ntual , the latter, 
all acts of social utility These last are not res- 
ponses to the legally recognised claims of indi 
Tiduals , they are responses to the unenforcible 
claims of the community as a whole These two 
branches of Duty are known as tshta and purta 
“ Conduct ” said Mathew Arnold, “ is three 
fourths of life ” In a sense, it is the whole of 
life From the social point of view, it is of 
supreme significance For others, I am what 
I do From the ethical point of view, I am much 
more than what I do * The vulgar mass, called 
work,' ‘thmgs done, that take the eye and have 
'he price ’ are less important than the ‘purposes * 
of the man, even though the purposes fail to be 
translated into action These purposes mav not 
weigh as the man’s work, and yet they ‘swell 
his amount ’ in the eyes of God In moral 
progress, the transition is from doing to being, 
from conduct to character The Upanishad places 
the formation of a strong, virtuous character 
on a higher plane than the performance of 
prescribed duties and doing meritorious, bene 
volent deeds Character does rot drop to us as 
A gift from heaven, not can it be trarsferred 
by one man to anotner Eienone has to develop 
at for himself Character has been defined as a 
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* completely fashioned Will* the fashioning is 
be done by the individual himself It needs 
certain amount of austerity {tapas) As we g& 
through the process, we find it troublesome and 
don*t see much talue in it It is hke paying a 
premium on a life policy So long as all goes 
well, It appeal^ that the gain is all on the side of 
the msurance companj But all may not go well. 
When troubles do come, the man of the Strong will,, 
fashioned by austerity, can keep on his feet , the 
man who has preferred to remain comfortable is 
earned away life chaff Itbta^ pierta and tapas form 
the first requisite for self realisation 
(Z») Control of fttknp and desms 

Feelings and desires are an essential element 
in out nature They cannot be eradicated Even 
if they could be,, it would be bad economy 
to eradicate them They arc a dynamic clement 
in out life They should be harnessed rather 
than be dcstxojcd Like fire, our passions are 
good servants, but bad masters When uncon- 
trolled, they may prove our ruin Probablj each 
man has ^ome specific weakness, his ‘besetting 
sin * It IS for him to find it out and trj to o\ ercome 
It If the boat leaks even at one point, it will go 
dow n , and generally it is not material where it 
leaks But there are certain parts of the boat 
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which, as a rule, are weaker than others. So, in 
our constitution, there ace certain weak spots. 
The Bhagavad Gita speaks of lust, anger and 
greed as the three doors to hell. Of these, lust 
is generally regarded as our worst foe. In the 
Upanishad, control of lust, brahmacbjrja, is declared 
to be of the first importance. If one can control 
this, the _ control of other passions is compara- 
tively simple. 

(f) Knowledge. 

On the cognitive side, knowledge is our 
main need. All knowledge is nor of equal value. 
I may undertake to count the number of leaves 
on the trees m the dty,^ or the number of hair 
on the bodies of some school children. This will 
l^eep me engaged for the remaining years of my 
life, but wnat else will it mean to me or to anyone 
else? 'The knowledge wc seek to acquire must 
be appropriate knowledge, knowledge tnat has 
some value. The highest value is at»^achcd by 
the Mundaka Upanishad, as by other Upanishads, 
to the knowledge of God. This knowledge is 
a saying knowledge. 

“ Two birds united, close companions, dwell 
on the same tree. One of the two cnioys the sweet 
fruit of the tree ; the other eats not, bur merely 
looks on. Dwelling on the self-same tree, the 



CHAPIXR. VI 


DESTINY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

We look ahead This is due to the position 
of out eves m the body In the sphere of mental 
life, too, tve look ahead We live in the present, 
bjjt the present, itself the fruit of the past, is 
regarded as the seed of the future Our mam 
mtetcst m the seed is for the sake of the tree into 
which It will eventually grow The present is a 
point, at most a limited span , the future, m con 
tiast to It, IS estensne The present is deter 
minate , the future, we think, can to some 
extent be determined b) us We look ahead, 
because to do so is a paying proposition 

This happens m our daily life, m regard to 
particular situations What about hfe, taken as 
a -whole ? Do we ‘ look before and after ’ only 
within the bounds of our present life, or do 
we go beyond these bounds as well ? Innocent 
Childhood IS untroubled by such a question, 
and the brutes, finished clods* that they are, ate 
undisturbed by Doubt m regarf to ii But man, 
when intelligence has been stirred in him, asks 
this question, and cannot rest satisfied till he has 
6z 
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found some kmd of answer to it, or persuaded 
himself that no answer is possible 

Probably, we could expect that an earnest 
seeker after Truth, like Naciketas, would like 
to have an answer to this question as his final 
boon from Yama (the Lord of the realm of Death) 
In a beautiful allegory, the KathaTJpamshad (Chap- 
ter I, Sec i) brings us face to face with the problem 
of the Hereafter 

“ Vaiasravasa gate awav all he possessed as 
a religious gift The gift mcluded a number of 
cows that had ‘drunk their water, eaten their 
grass, given their milk and were now barren * 
When Naciketas, the son of VSjasrat asa, saw this, 
he was deeply grieved He thought that such 
cows would be a liability, rather than an asset, 
to the recipient of the gift He approached hiS 
father and said 

“ Father, unto whom are you giving me away ?” 

The father made no answer 

The son repeated his quesaon a second and 
yet a third time 

"Unto Death shall I give youl” said the 
father 

Naciketas reflected “ Death is a normal 
occurrence I go m the midst of many, and manv 
will follow me, but of what use can I be to Death 
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He h'cd to the abode of Death. For three 
nights, he was there xvithout food. At the end 
of this period. Death said to him : “ You have 
been here for three nights without food. Qioose 
three boons : I shall grant them,” 

Nacikctas said : “ When 1 go back nence, may* 
my father recogmse me, pacified, kind and free 
from anger towards me 1 Tins is the first boon 
I ask ” 

The boon was readily granted. 

Naciketas ; “ Teach me the Sacrifice that 
leads men to heaven, where there is no fear of 
old age and of death (where you are nor, Yama 1), 
where one is not troubled by hunger, thirst ox 
sorrow This is the second boon 1 ask ” 

Yama granted him this boon also ; taughr 
him all about the sacrifice, and, to make his gifr 
mote gracious, told him that the sacrifice in 
question would be assoaaied w’lth the name of 
Naciketas • 

Naciketas ; “ When a man dies, some sav 
‘ He exists,’ W'hile others say — ‘He exists not’ 
What is tht truth about the matter.^ This is the 
third boon I ask ” 

Yama replied “This is a subtle point; it is 
difficult to grasp r«^en the i/wai (gods or wise men) 
in the past had doubts about it. Abandon this 
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and ask for another boon Ask for a long life, 
long-lived progeny, extensive terntones, ■wealth, 
live-stock, charming damsels and other pleasing 
things, beyond the reach of man. I shall give 
you anything you want : only, worry me not about 
this subtle question 

Nacikctas : "Keep these things to yourself: 
they donot appeal to me You arc the best teacher 
to instruct me on this point. I \nll have this boon 
and no other. Instruct me.” 

Here ends the allegory. The next section 
does not say so explicitl), but is obviously Yanu’s 
reply to Naaketas Before xcc take up its con- 
sideration, It may not be amiss to make an 
observauon or rvo on the allegory itself. It 
shows, m a vivid form, the earnestness of Nad- 
ketas, an ideal seeker after Truth ; it gives us, m 
advance, the contrast between the two kinds of 
good that men generaU) pursue. The instructor 
selected is none other than Yama himself. The 
question of the Hereafter is, at bottom, the ques- 
tion of the real meaning of Death. It is the fact 
of Dcatl) that ruses the question : it is to Death 
that we must address ounclvcs for an answer. As 
regards Naaketas’ Msit to the abode of Death and 
remaining there without food for three nights, 
a belief of this kind seems to ha^ c been fairly com- 

r. j 
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mon at a certain stage of cultural development. 
Before heaven and hell were definitely separated 
as abodes for the virtuous and the vicious after 
death, all souls were supposed to go to a common 
abode — Hades. In certain circumstances, some 
living persons had a^ Opportunity to visit 
the abode of the dead The mam ends in these 
visits were to bring back some departed soul, 
to seek hght on some problem or to ask for some 
boon If the visitor could remain, there without 
food for three daj-s, Jie was eligible to ask for the 
favour, and, later, to return to the realm of the 
Imng s if he ate anythmg during this pcnod of 
three days, he lost his chance, of returning to the 
earth. Naciketas rvent to the abode of Death, 
stayed thertf for three nights vidiout taking any 
food,! earned hts nght to ask for the boons and 
was granted them The •Upanishad has clothed 
the belief in some charmmg imagery. 

The second section opens thus . 

“The Good is one thing and the 1 Pleasant 
another Both having different objects chain a 
man. It is well ^ith the man who chooses the 
‘Good; he -who chooses the Pleasant, misses his 
aim 

The Good and the Pleasant approach man. 
The. wise man. distinguishes between tlicm and 
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prefers the Good to the Pleasant, but the fool, 
deluded by his calculations, prefers the Plea- 
sant 

Far apart arc these two from each other — 

Ignorance and Wisdom 

Fools who dwell ‘‘in darkness, but fancy 
themselves to be wise and learned, go round 
and round, erratic, like blind men led by the 
bhnd To the careless, immature mind, deluded 
with the delusion of wealth, the way to the 
Hereafter is not apparent. ‘This world cMsts, 
none other exists— thinking thus, he is again 
and again subject to Death’s sway. Only a few 
have an opportunity to hear about the nature of 
the Self. Of those that bear about at, not ttiany 
are able to comprehend it.. Rare indeed is the 
teacher who can teach on the subject, and equally 
rare the disciple who can comprehend • the 
tcachmg”* (II. t,a,4.j— 7) 

This reads quite good, but how is this, the 
reader inay well asL, a sausfactory answer to 

•* In everyone ofws.’saysPlito, ‘thercaretwo ruling and 
directing ntmciplcj, whose guidance we follow wherever 
they may lead , the one being an innate devise of pleasure ; 
the other an acquired judgment which aspires after excel- 
lence Now these two ptinaplcs at ope ume maintain har- 
mony, while at another they are- at fcud within us, and now 
one and now the other obtains the mistery.’ *• 

^ fPbaedros i TnnslatJC>n by J. VTright.) 
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the question of NaaLetas? This needs a httle 
eluadation 

Naciketas' question was this 
“ When a man dies, some sav, ‘ He easts/ 
while others say, * He exists not ' What is the 
truth about the matter > ” 

Let us first amplify the question a httle On 
the survival of personality after death, there is a 
teal difference of opinion some deny such sur- 
vn’al, while others affirm it Those who deny it 
raa> be classed under the foUox^ing categoncs — 
(i) Those ttho mamtam that really there is 
no distinction between the Spirit and the 
Body The only distinction there is is betu-een 
eetmUti and this is transferred to objects “ When 
I think, I am Spirit , when I walk, I am Body 
“When the body is dissipated as a result of death, 
the whole person passes atiay 

— (a) Those who do not reduce the difference bet- 
ween spmt an& body to a mere difference of names, 
but assign a more substantial being to raafier than 
to ie spmt In their opimon, matter does really 
exist, and mind or consciousness is only an effect 
produced by certain changes occurring m a certain 
piece of matter (the bram) A variant of this 
view lodks upon consciousness as a phenomenon, 
afecompanyong those particular bodily changes. 
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just as a shadotv accompanies a running tram. 
When the body perishes, consciousness necessa- 
rily vanishes. When the flute is broken, the 
music IS gone.” 

There are others who beiieve in immortality 
in a specified sense, but deny personal immortality. 
Of these, some believe 10 btologcal immortality 
Through the germ plasm, the father fives in the 
son and in the son’s son and So on mdefimtcly. 
Each individual receives the germ plasm from his 
father and, through him, from his grandfather, 
and through the grandfather, from his great- 
grandfather, and ulumately from his very first 
progenitor This is the doctrine of Heredity. 

Some hold that though the individual 
passes away, the species continues They believe^ 
m corporate immortality “ Like com, the mortals 
ripen, and, hke com, they are bom agam ” The 
trees come dnd go ; the forest remams. Men are 
not immortal; man is 

There arc others who beheve in the immot- 
tabty of Action. According to the Buddhist, 
It IS Action and not an immatenal substance 
called the Soul, that transmigrates from one body 
to another. life and death are contmuous : birth 
here means death elsewhere and death here 
means birth elsewhere. The law of Karma means 
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that every action must live on in its effects A 
variant of this view recognises the immortality of 
the individual through the influence he eser 
uses on his contemporanes and the succeedmg 
generations Partiailarfy is this held to be true 
about the good deeds Their effect, it is said, 
never passes away “ The evil that men do is oft 
intered with their bones , the good they do hves 
af^ter them ” 

The Pantheist also belie\ es in a certain form 
of immortality, though he denies personal im 
mortality ** Just as the different streams flow 
into the sea and there lose their sespecti\e 
‘ names and forms,* and become the sea itself,” 
so do the human souls flow from Brahman and 
flow back into Braiaraa None of them can be 
absolutely lost 

It IS not about immortality in any of these 
senses that Naciketas wants to know He wants 
to know whether the individual survives death, 
es a self conscious person Yama understands his 
meanmg The reply is that the problem of 
personal immortahty is to be solved on ethical 
grounds If Ethics can sustam a belief in immor- 
tality, the behef is labd, otherwise, it is not In 
modem times, this position was taken up by 
Immanuel Kant He included belief in immor 
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tality among the implications of Morality My 
consaence tells me that I should perfect myself. 
Either the voice of conscience is a mete delu- 
sion, or It IS not. If It IS, Ethics vanishes altoge- 
ther; if It IS not, perfection of the Self should 
be a reahaable end Our present life certainly 
IS not adequate for the purpose Nay, as the 
end IS infinite, it needs infirite time to realize it. 
This is only another way of saying that the fimte 
spirit, the pursuer of an infinite end, must be 
conceived as inutpital 

From the ethical point of view, the crux 
of the •whole matter is the nature of the moral 
Ideal Is K Pleasure or Perfection ? The Upa- 
tushad declares that these two are distinct and 
that perfection is the true end of human endeavour. 
Here again, Kant is in complete agreement 
with the view expressed in the Upamshad Whv 
IS the pursuit of Pleasure rejected as an ethical 
ideal > The claims of Pleasure can be judged on 
a posteriori or on a prion grounds The Hedomst 
relies on a posteriori grounds Experience, he says, 
teaches us that everyone, in the last resort, accepts 
Pleasure td be the sole aim of human eadea\our 
— Pleasure somewhere, at some time, of some one 
The Rationalist, on the other hand, relies on 
a priori considerations The Gotd, hp says, must 
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and impure, never reaches the goal he entets 
into the round of birth — 

On the other hand, he who has imderstanding, 
IS mindful and pure, reaches the goal, whence he 
does not return to be bom again (IH 3 8) 
The last two verses make the position of the 
Upanishad in regard to the question of survival 
quite clear The Soul does not die The difference 
between the virtuous and the wicked is that the 
wicked go the round of birth and death, whereas 
the souls that have realized themselves escape 
this cycle 

“ The Soul IS not bom, nor does it die It 
sprang from nothing, nor does anything spring 
from it Unborn, eternal, without decay, the 
Soul IS not slam, though the body is slam 

He who looks upon Soul as a slayer, and 
he who looks upon it a^ slam, are both deluded 
The Soul neither slays, nor is slam ” — (II 18 19) 
The difference is not between mortal souls 
and immortal souls, but between souls which are 
chamed to worldly objects, and so doomed to a 
cycle of births and deaths, and the souls which, 
by^virtue of self purification, devotion and con- 
centration, have broken the chains and won 
freedom 



CHAPTER Vri 


THUS SPOKE PIPPALADA 

The PraSna Upanishad js quite simple m its 
structure. Six inquirers approach Pippalada, with 
a view to seeking hght on certain problems — 
each on one speafic problem. Pippalada answers- 
their questions There is no discussion on the 
problems : it is all asking on one side and 
answering on the other And the asking is- 
limited to the bare ptopoundmg of a question at 
the start The answers are partly couched m 
mythological and symbolic language, and are, 
in some cases, not as illummatmg as one would 
wish them to be However, we get enough out 
of Pippalada What seems to me to be quite 
significant is the character of the questions anci 
the order in which they are put. They cover a 
wide range and imply an appreciation of a vertical 
gradation in the the world of Reality. In Philo- 
sophy, the nature of the questions propounded is 
no less important than the answers furnished. 
The answers, as given by different thinkers, are 
bound to differ ; what makes Philosophy a 
determinate branch of knowledge is the set of 
problems that importunately demand a solution. 

7f 
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fi) Kavandhin sets the ball rolling by pro- 
pounding the cosmogonic problem — Whence are these 
creatures produced ? 

Three cosmogonic views are fairly well known. 
According to the first, the substance and the form 
of things are both eternal, according to the 
second, the substance is eternal, but the form 
has been changing , according to the third, 
both the substance and the form came into being 
on a certain occasion as the outcome of the Will 
of God The unsophisticated layman holds the 
first view , the evoluuonist, the second view ; and 
the ordinary Oiristian or Muslim, the third view. 
For the Philosophers, the problem concerns the 
nature of Being and Becommg, or the One and 
the Many. Among the early Greeks, the creation 
of the world was the prmcipal speculative problem. 
They mainly relied on' one form or another 
of Matter. Anaj.agoras struck a new note. 
According to him, the different kinds of matter 
are all ultimate They were all mtcrmingled and 
m absolute chaos The process of world forma- 
tion consists in their gradual unpuxing, in the 
segregation of different kinds from one another. 
In such a mass, there is potenuality of change, 
but the change so produced would be purpose- 
less In order that an ordered system, a cosmos, 
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be produced, the changfe must be directed bjr 
Intelligence Otherwise, only one chaos would 
be succeeded by another chaos. Anaxagoras was 
the first among the early Greeks to emphasire 
the need of an Intelligence guiding the process 
of world-formation. For this new note struck 
by him, Aristotle declared that he was the only 
seeing man among the blind. Pippalada also 
starts with this idea, “ Prajapati was desirous 
of having offspring. He performed austerity 
(reflected) and produced a couple — rqyf and /ra/ta. 
These two, he thought, would produce offspring 
m many ways.” In order to produce any off- 
spring, the two had to be united. Of these, prana 
(bfe) IS the dominant element : it impregnates 
the other clement rayi. Prdna is aggressive, rajff 
IS passive. In the production of objects, the roJes 
they play may be likened to the roles of the sperm 
and the ovary in the making of an embryo. As 
illustrations of the difference between the two, 
it IS said that the sun is prana^ and the moon, rayt 
the half-year, when the sun is in the north, is 
prana, and the other half-year, when the sun 
turns to the south, is the dvf is prd^, 

and the night rayi : m each case prdna is the 
seat of greater vitality. The neatest approach 
to the meaning of the two terms m Enghsh 
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5s made by ”Form” and “Matter** (raw 
material) The idea of creation being due to 
the union or interaction of two opposed principles 
has attracted some philosophers in the west also 
Almost irresistibly» Anstotle*s conception of Form 
and Matter draws attention to itself Aristotle 
critiased Plato*s Theory of Ideas as an explanation 
of the created world According to Plato’s 
theory, over against the realm of individual objects, 
there is the world of Ideas All the horses ate 
copies of the Ideal horse , all men, of the Ideal 
man Aristotle’s objecuon to the theory was that, 
instead of explaining the world we see, it pos- 
tulates another wodd, which itself needs an 
explanation According to Aristotle, the indi- 
vidual object is the result of the union of Form 
and ifatter, the Universal and the Particular 
These two ate not separate entities, but two dis- 
tinct, opposed prmaples, which, in acmal fact 
are found together. Form widiout Matter and 
Matter without Form are both mere abstractions 
Matter is what becomes something ; that which 
It becomes is the Form The resultmg object is 
the umon of the two This sounds very much 
like the statement of Pippalada that the progeny 
of Prajapati, the created, objects, are the result 
of the union of two pimciplcs — prana and rc^J 
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Among the modems, Schopenhauer’s distinction 
between the Will and the Idea comes very close 
to the distinction between pra/u: and Every 
determination, says Schopenhauer, is the result of 
two determinig factors, the Will and the Idea , 
and, of these, the Will is the more active, 
aggressive factor The saentific concepts of rnass 
and energy also correspond to r^/ and prapa 

(2) From Cosmology, we pass to the consi- 
deration of a small object on one small planet — the 
human body Bhatgava put the second question 
to PippaHda — 

“ How many dtvas (organs) sustain the Body ^ 
How many illumine and manifest it > Which 
of them is the most eminent ? ” 

The human body is a piece of matter Its 
ultimate constituents ate the same as those of other 
material objects — ether, air, fire, water and earth 
However, this piece of matter 15 an organised 
piece and shows a high degree of differentiation 
m. structure and function The differenuation is 
accompanied by an cquaUy high degree of 
integration The life of the Body largely consists 
in Its mteraction with other bodies In order that 
this interaction be biologically fruitful, it is neces- 
sary that the Body be equipped with a suitable 
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mechanism for apprehending the emironment^ 
and a mechamsm for actmg upon it To use 
familiar terms. It must have de^ eloped organs of 
Lno\v ledge and organs of action And to coordi- 
nate the functions of these ivo classes of organs. 
It must have a coordinating agent — the Mind 
As samples, Pippalada mentions the Eje and the 
Ear as organs of knowledge, and Speech as an 
organ of action He also mentions the Mind as 
the coordinating agent To the first parts 
of the question put by Bharga\a, his answer is as 
follows — ■ 

“ The <inas ate the ether, the air, the fire, the 
water and the earth , Specdi, Mmd, Eye and Ear ** 
Which of these is the most eminent? The 
says the Upanishad, disputed among themselves, 
each claiming to be the mam support of the 
Body The pnnaplc of Life (prana) told them 
that they were all deluded prana itself was 
the support of the Body The organs were 
sceptical Vrapa gave them a deasue demon- 
stration and the) found that ** when it left the 
Bodj, thc\ all left it, and so long as it stayed, 
they stayed too As the bees leave the hi%c it hen 
the soicrcign leaves and stay there when the 
sovereign stajs, so was it with the organs m 
relation to pro pa” 
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The pre-eminence of pram, as shown by its 
mdispensability, is a favourite topic in the Upa- 
nishads. It is e^ounded m a more daborate des- 
cription m the Bfhadatanya Upanishad, but the 
idea IS expressed with sufficient explicitness even 
in the Pragna Upanishad 

(3) Kaugalya wants to know more about 
Prapa, or the life process in general and its 
differentiation in subsidiary processes He put 
the following quesUons to Pippalada . 

" Whence is Pram bom ? 

What determines its entry into a particular 
body ? 

How does It make its exit ? 

How does It maintain its relation to what 
is cxtecnal > And how to the Self ? 

We often hear about Matter, Life and Mmd. 
We sec lifeless objects, plants and animals. Life- 
less objects and consaous beings stand on very 
different planes. Plants come in between them. 
Can we assimilate them to cither the other Os'o 
categories? It is possible to look upon them as 
matter that has arrived at a certain stage of 
organisation , on the other hand, it is possible to 
regard them as posscssmg consciousness of a 
very low mtensity or of a completely non-com- 
municativc character. If we do not accept life 
F. 6 
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The close resemblance of these processes to 
the -working of the various systems recognised by 
modem Phjsiology v,ill be easily noted The 
nature of ndana is not free from obscurity It 
“ rises from the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
head ” When a man departs this life, tidatja passes 
out through Susumna (the coronal artery) and 
leads the individual self to the destiny it has pre- 
pared for itself — the virtuous to a good state, the 
VICIOUS to a place of sm, and those of mixeS 
nature again to ” the -world of men ” 

As regards the fourth point, the rcktion of 
the individual body to the world outside, Pippa- 
I2da holds that there is a correspondence between 
tlie microcosm (man's body) and the macrocosm 
(the world) Corresponding to the five pranas 
m the human body, there ate the several forces 
in the external world As regards the relation of 
prana to the spirit, the pra^a provides the basis 
and the instrument with the help of which the 
spint shapes its future 

, (4) From Physiology, Gatgya leads us to the 

realm of Psychology The relation between the 
two IS so close that some people regard Psycho- 
logy as a branch of Physiology This is, however, 
as illegitimate as the reduction of Physiology to 
a branch of Phj^ics When we are interacting 
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■with the environment, knowmg it by means of 
the cognition-organs or acting on it by means 
•of the action-organs, -we are said to be in a waking 
state. Ve are, however, not always in this state. 
Some part of every day, we ate not waking. Then, 
too, we have a certain type of existence. It is on 
this that Gatgva seeks light from Pippalada, He 
propounds his question as follows : — 

“ What are the organs that sleep in a person ? 

What are the organs that remain awake? 

What deva is u that sees the dreams ? 

WIio enjoys the blissful state ? 

Who supports all these organs ? " 

When I am asleep, certain functions are sus- 
pended. I do not see, hear or smelJ \ I do not 
move about or talk co others. The organs of action 
and of cogniuon are, so to say, asleep. But the 
vital functions are not suspended. My stomach 
works , in fact sleep of the organs of know ledge and 
action may be helpful to digestion and absorption. 
My lungs and heart go on working. The organs, 
known as vital prdpas, do not suspend functioning 
— they remain awake. When are atcakc, the 
mind coordinates the ■work of the cogniuon- 
organs and guides the work of the action-organs. 
Does it too go to sleep ? Wc arc all familiar •witn 
the phenomenon of Dreams. How docs dream- 
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life (UfFer from waking life? The organs of cog- 
nition and action do not work when we are in a 
state of dreaming, but the mind is certainly 
active. "What is the material on which it works ? 
It is not perceptual experience, but the images 
of previously experienced percepts. Sometimes 
the past IS simply reproduced. This, however, 
is generally not the case. Dreams are the result of 
productive imagination. The elements of these 
products are taken from the actual experience of 
waking life, but the arrangements in which they 
are presented ate novel. There ate other dis- 
tortions as well. We arc generally struck by the 
fantastic character of dreams. This only means 
that the mind in the dream-state is more unfet- 
tered than in the waking state. In the latter 
case, the world of reahty is there to check the 
vaganes of the mmd ; m the dream-state, this 
checking is not exercised. This aspect of the dream- 
consciousness has been expressed in modem times 
in the View that dreams ore julfilmtnts of msber 
tmfolfilkd in the oahng itfe. When awake, 
we find our powers circumscribed within 
narrow limits. In the state of dreams, these 
limits are partially removed, and the mmd acts- 
with greater freedom — in other -words, with jl 
sen«e of greater power. 
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The first three parts of Gargya’s question are 
thus answered by Pippalada — 

“ As the rays of the Sun, when setting, all 
become one in the Sun, and are dispersed agam 
and again, with the rising of the Sun, even so is 
all this merged in the highest deva, the mind 
During sleep, the Soul {purusd) hears not, secs 
not, smells not, tastes not, touches not , it does 
not speak, nor take, not enjoy, nor evacuate, nor 
move It is then said to be asleep 

But the fires of the vital airs (prana) keep awake 
in the city (body, the abode of the spirit) ” 

In sleep, the mind has the sense of power. 
Whatever it has seen, it sees again, whatever it 
has heard, it hears agam, whatever has been 
experienced In different places and regions, it 
experiences again What has been seen and what 
has not been seen, what has been heard and has 
not been heard, what has been experienced and has 
not been experienced, both the actual and the non- 
actual (sai and asaf) it experiences all it is all ” 

Is our whole life divided between wakmg 
and dreaming ? Besides these tv o, the ordinary 
man posits the dreamless sleep In fact, the 
generally accepted viev is that the major part of 
sleep, in a normally healthy man. Is passed in a. 
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■dreamless state I am not quite sure whether 
there is such a state as dreamless sleep , certainly, 
there is no way to prove it The metaphysician 
v?ho holds that consaousness is the essence of 
mind, just as extension js the essence of matter, 
would deny the existence of such a state, for, 
to him, an unconscious mind is no mind at all 
On psychological grounds, too, there is a diffi- 
culty We are all aware that, on the whole, 
dreams are forgotten mudi quicXer than ex- 
periences of waking life Is it not possible that 
dreams are like the smoke cmezging from a 
chimney, which gets fainter and fainter till it be- 
comes quite unnoticeable^ Is it not possible 
that \vc arc dreaming throughout the period of 
our sleep, but the dream is evanescent and we 
remember onl) the last portion of it ? 

The view expressed m the Upanishads, and 
in the present case, bj Pippalada, is that a state of 
<lreamless sleep does exist '' How ev cr, far from 
being a state of unconsciousness, it is a state of 
an exalted, blissful consciousness The Self m 
the wwking state is thorough!} immersed in the 
world of ob/ccts , in the state of dream, this 
contact IS very much weakened The Self partially 
withdraws itself from the world When even 
images of objects, as experienced in dreams, 
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disappear, and the Self is alonc—with itself only , 
the withdrawal from the objecti\c world is com- 
plete The self is conscious , only its consciousness 
is not objcaive If we could use such an c^p^cs- 
sion, we may say that though thtre is no cerscious* 
ness, there is saousness 

It IS also possible to \ icw the state of dreamless 
sleep as a Condition of the Self when all limitations 
to consciousness arc remoted, when "the self is 
otcrwliclmcd with light (ffjas) ” Wc generally refer 
to our sense-organs as “ gateways of wisdom,’* 
as the windows through which wc ha\c peeps at 
the outside world Through the eje, we see 
colours, light and forms, through the car, wc 
heat sounds, through the nose, we cspcticnce 
odours , through the tongue, tastes , and through 
the skin, heat, cold, smoothness and roughness 
Using language with which modem saence has 
made us familiar, wc may 5a% that seeing is out 
reaction to certain vibrations impinging on our 
eye, hearing, out reaction to certain other vibra- 
tions impinging on the drum of out car But 
thc<c vibrations arc not the only vibrations that 
can or do occur In ether or air Tlicrc probably 
arc and ccrtainh may be other vibrations to which 
wc'do not respond, because wc lack appropnate 
organs to receive them Tliose to which our 
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organism responds form an insignificant fraction 
of those to which it does not Our bodj" 
can be regarded from two different points ot 
view — (a) as a velncle of knowledge of certain 
aspects of the wo^ld , and (b) as a screen that 
keeps out of our \iew innumerable aspects of the 
same world Our sense-organs ItmttoViZ knowledge 
in another way All perception is essentially 
selectne When I perceive one object, I must be 
wholly or partiallj oblivious of other objects 
Attention to one object implies inattention to 
other objects The so-called gate ways of wisdom 
give us knowledge, but each of them when it is 
functioning, tends to monopolise our attention and 
thus circumscribes the field of our cogmtion 
When we pass from the waking state to the dream 
state, the restrictions arc partly relaxed The 
sense organs do not act However, we retain the 
effects of their functioning — in the form of images 
of the percepts These images, too, act as res- 
trictive agencies, though the restrictions are not so 
ngid as those imposfed by percepts When we 
pass from the dream state to the state of dream- 
less sleep, even these secondary restrictions dis- 
appear Then we are “ overwhelmed with light , ” 
nothing distracts our attention against anything 
else We are conscious, but our consciousness is 
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not stltditt consciousness “When the self is 
osetwhelmed vith light (Wni) and sees no dreams, 
then IS attained the state of bliss (dreamless sleep) 

(3) "With SatyakSma, ^vc pass to Religion 
He inquires about the results of religious mcdita- 
tion — meditation on Om 

The obiect of meditation m religion is Oed 
Hou IS God ro be eoneened ? Whar ue generall) 
do IS to idealise human perfeetions and regard them 
as atrributes of God A certain amount of anthro- 
pomorphism IS an met liable consequence of our 
Lntal const, rution Due ate fall into gtiesous 
ertoe, if rve regaid God as merely a magniSed 
Man Among men porter strifes us as possessing 
oulndmg 'signthcartcc 
seem to be hungermg and 

If an .ndittdua, earmot^sut^ed 

T"^“"r,oTnrb:;":rin::.cn 

L'’dr. who belplessb foltou him 

hate not the sense to rtd ’'■'""f ” 

that dtaus them after him In the pte social 

state poaer and a ,.dom are //e strong pomts in an 

butes come to the front A man. ttult to he a man. 
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must be a ^£7i7</man. Power, wisdom, goodnessy 
these are also the attributes which men generally 
attribute to God. Mohammadamsm lajs great 
stress, almost exclusive stress, on the Ppwer of God. 
God IS pictured as an irresponsible Autocrat ; above 
and unmindful of any Law, moved only by His 
Will (or Impulse, shall we call it Qiristianity 
lays greater stress on God's goodness In good- 
ness, It exalts a particular feature — Love — abo\e 
every other feature. God is Love." And Love 
IS interpreted very much in ns human sense. 
Love IS proverbially blmd It does not judge 
strictlv. This conception is fundamental in 
Christian theologj*. The doctrines of man's fall 
and redemption by atonement are closely connected 
with It, The first man, Adam, disobc>ed God. 
For this, he was expelled from heaven and con- 
demned to a life of toil on this earth. All his 
children share his sm and suffering We are all 
bom sinners, and the sm is so great that we 
Cat rot wash ourselves clean of it. God’s justice 
can be satisfied only bj damning mankind to eter- 
nal tortures in Hell But God is Love, and, as 
a loving fatner, must do something to avert this 
fate earned by man Out of the infinity of His love. 
He expiates for man’s sin b> His own suffering 
through the cruafixion of Christ. Punishment 
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IS a just consequence of transgression God 
enacts this moral law and enforces it But the 
punishment, m this case, being too great for the 
frail man, God inflicts it on Himself This is a 
tra; esty of Justice Justice does not merely mean 
that pumshment will follow transgression , it also 
means that the punishment will fall cn iht irans- 
g'essor It is hn due We may even say, with 
Hegel, that it is his right ^ of xvhich no one can 
deprive him In its anxiety to emphasize God’s 
Jote, Christian theology forgets that He is Just 
Man’s redemption through vicarious atone- 
ment IS a stumbling block to many Christian 
theologians Those uho arc not professed theo- 
logians find in It an inexplicable mj^tery And 
XI hen some explanation is offered, it is often no 
less puzzling than the dogma itself Ve ma), as 
an illustration, refer to Robert Browning’s interpre- 
tation According to Browning, God made man 
and cndoxicd him with some excellences These 
excellences, however, were nothing to the cor- 
responding excellences in God Man, the creamre, 
xvasxet) inferior to his creator Mandid.hoxvcxcr, 
develop a certain excellence— sjmpathy and 
suffering — xihich raised him higher than God 
Himcelf Here, m one respect at anj rate, the 
creature was greater than the creator God w anted 
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to remove this anomalj and made a stupendous 
sacrifice, absolutely be}ond human reach and 
capacitj Tlirough this sacrifice — the cruafixion of 
Christ — God reestablished His divine position i 
A good snub to man’s impertinence ? 

pjppalada declares that meditation on God 
should lie through the S)mboI Om (Aum) Each 
of the three component letters of Aum (A,U, andM) 
stands for a certain aspect of the Divine nature 
Meditation on one aspect of it (represented by 
the letter A) leads to a good rcuard , meditation 
on two aspects (represented b> A and U) has 
greater merit , but one must meditate on all 
the three aspects for the highest merit and highest 
bliss Pippalada does not say whar these aspects 
arc, probabl) because lus visitors were supposed 
to know It The Mandukja Upaiushad refers to 
them and understands them after the analogy 
of different forms of human consciousness — 
v^aking state dream state and dreamless sleep 
The three aspects in Divine nature are referred to 
as VaiSvanara, Tai)asa and Prajfia As VaiSv anara. 
He IS the Ruler and Controller of all , as Taijasa, 
He IS pure Effulgence, the source of all Dght , as 
Prajfia, He is All knowung. Omniscient 

(6) The sixth and the last question is asked 
by Sukesa He asks about the spirit with the 
sixteen parts 
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, Pjppal3da replies as follo'/.s — ^ 

“The Person or Spirit in whom the sixteen 
jatts arise abides in the Body 


He created Life (piaiu) (i) 

From prana, he produced dynamic Fanh or 
urge for action 2), 

The Gross Elements — Ether, Air, Light, 
Waters, Earth (3-7), 

Tltc Sense Organ (8), 

Mmd (9), 

Food (10) 

From Food, He produced 
Virility (generate e power) (11), 

Austerity (12), 

Sacred hvmns (w'orship and pray er) (1 3), 
Fruu-bcaring Deeds (sacrifice and other pres- 
cribed duties) (14), 

Hesuitant conditions (ry) 

From these conditions, he produced Name 
(Individuality) (16) 

When all these parts re-merge into the spirit 
from u hich they arise, they Jose their mdividualit} , 
just as streams falling into the sea lose their mdi- 
Aiduality, and become indistinguishable from the 
sea. Then, only the spirit remains, wiUiout parts 
and Immortal." 
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Pippalada here refers to rhe evolution and 
involution of the apparatus that the Spintfashions 
for Itself 

As in the Sankhva system, the e-volution of 
the vorld, according to Pippalada, is teleological 
Its purpose is to help the Spirit m its upward 
march, in the task of the unfoldment of its powers 
And when this ser\ice has been rendered, the 
apparatus is no longer needed and relapses into 
the formless stuff from which it arose 

The apparatus has sixteen parts The first 
to arise is the pcmaple of Life or prana This 
life must become dvnamic, it must de^elop an 
inner urge to action This is shadSba Life, as 
so transformed, must ha\c a physical basis The 
next batch of evolutes consists of the five physical 
mgredients— ether, air, light, water and earth 
They provide material for the body that the spint 
IS to animate The human bodv is not a mere 
piece of matter It is a psycho physical orgamsm 
It must have organs (of cognition and action) and 
the coordinating mind Organs and mind are 
the next pair of evolutes 

The Bodj can in emergenej, sustain itself by 
consuming itself This, howexer, is only a tem 
porary expedient Exery fast, when prolonged 
enough, is a Jast to death Life can sustain itself 



only when it can secure nutrition. Food, quit 
naturally, is the next product. 

The Spirit now has at its disposal a Body, 
with differentiated organs and attendant conscious- 
ness and also Food to sustain the Body Now 
begins the next stage. ' 

The Body takes in Food This gives rise to 
Virility or Libido. This is the main force at 
the disposal of the Organism What is its value 
fox the individual Spirit? In itself, it iS neutral, 
unmoral. Its value depends on how it operates. 
Is It riotous, undisciplined, unprincipled 3 If so, 
the individual is lost If on the other hand, it 
IS disciplined and swayed by certain principles. 
It provides invaluable aid in spixirual growth. 
According to a popuhr school of modern Psycho- 
Jogy, It IS the source of almost all that is 
valuable in our culture — Poetry, Art and Religion. 

How IS this Virility to be disciplined and 
trained ^ 

Pippalada mentions three means — ^Austerity, 
Worship and Prayer, and performance of pres- 
cribed duties. These three ate the next products. 
They turn Virility into an ally. With the help of 
this ally, so disciplined, or, we might say, with the 
help of these, three .desirable consequences 
•or resulting conditions are produced. Whenihis 
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has taken place, the Spiot has acquired a name, 
a distinct individuality It has come to the end 
of Its match to the goal of self ieali2ation The 
apparatus has rendered the service for which it 
■was fashioned 

Once again, here ard the sixteen parts of the 
Apparatus that the Spirit fashions for itself — 
“ He created Life (prana) (i) From prana, he 
produced d} namic faith or urge to action (2), the 
^ross elements — ether, air, light, water and earth 
0 — 7)> sense Organ (8), Mind (9) and 

Food (to). From Food, he produced Virility (tt), 
Austciit) (12), Sacred hvmns (worship and prayer) 
{15), Fruit tearing Deeds (14) and the rcsultmg 
conditions (15) From these conditions, arose 
Name or India iduality (16)” 

Having dealt with this, the last, question, 
Pippalada concludes thus — Only this much do 
I know about Brahman, and there i' nothing more 
to know ” 



CHAPTER Vlir 


EDUCATIONAL PROCESS AND AIMS 

Education, u has been said, is the mam key 
industry of a country All industrial and non 
industrial work, comprised under social utilitv 
services, is to be done bv men who are properly 
equipped for the uork Education equips them 
for It The individual worker, uhile he makes a 
contribution to efiicicm communal life, also serves 
lumself His work provides him with a comfort 
■able living Education, however, does not mereh 
enable the individual to make a living or to plav 
a part in the communal life , it also enables him 
to live a decent life Vocational education enables 
a man to make a livmg , liberal education enables 
him to live well Both these are needed to make a 
man well educated The foundations must be 
* well and truly laid ’ 

Education comprises instruction and training 
In our present system of education, excessive, 
almost exclusn c, stress is laid on instruction at the 
'expense of training And instruction is under- 
stood to mean tnjtctton — ^injection of facts and rcadj*- 
madc opmions The student is expected to keep 
99 
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them well secured in his mcinorj for his c\amina- 
nation Dominated as it is by pubhc examina- 
tions, conducted for large mumbefs of students, 
scattered o\er a wide area, our eHucauon tends to 
mould nil minds in determinate patterns, to stan- 
dardise them This suppresses all originality and 
independence of thought To be on the safe 
ground, the student is anxious to memorise others' 
opinions and pass them on as bis own This 
engenders a sense of diffidence, an inferiority 
complex The business of the teacher in a 
rational system of educauon is to help the student 
to work for himself The student should be led to 
study a subject and not merely to read a book 
Socrates used to saj that he was not a mother, but 
only a midwife The mother gives birth to the 
child, the midwife only assists her m doing it 
As a teacher, said Socrates, his busmess was not 
to provide truth to the youth of Athens, but to 
lead them to discover it for themselves Education 
needs active cooperation between the student and 
the teacher, and the role of the student is the 
more active A school or a college is a place 
where students learn, rather than a place where 
teachers teach Others can teach us vet) little , 
our education is largely self education 

Whatever help the teacher can give to the 
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student can be best given by stjmuJatjng talk or 
discourse Teaching books by mere paraphrasing 
(turnirtg good language into bad) is no substi- 
tute for stimulating discourse It is only m Such 
discourse that a topic can be really developed and 
seen from different view points As regards 
training, the present woeful neglect of it is due 
mainly to two causes — (a) excessi\e demands of 
purely examination work, which hardly leaves any 
time for any kind of self expression, and (b) the 
absence of intimate contact beiv.een the teacher 
and the student The teacher generally meets his 
students in the class-room, where all the time is 
to be faithfully devoted to the task assigned in 
the time-table The opportunities cf intimate 
contact among the students themselves are \ery 
limited This defect can be remedied b> the resi' 
dential system adopted m some modern unner- 
sitics In a poor country like India, where high 
education is almost the only pass port to success in 
life for the middle class, and consequently the 
demand for such education is unrestricted, a very 
general adoption of the costly residential system 
IS not practicable In onaent India, life was noi 
so complex as it is to daj, and education was not 
sought an investment Both instruction and 
training could then be secured more easily thm 
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now For instruction, emphasis was placed mainly 
on independent stud) and discourse For training, 
residence in the school, under the fostering care 
of the teacher and m rigid discipline, was relied 
upon Virtue, it has been said, is not taught, but 
caught. This is also true of character in the wider 
sense Active participation in a common life is a 
potent factor jn the formation of character It 
IS the atmosphere in which the day is passed that 
matters so much 

The Taittti)a Upanishad dcaotes the first 
chapter to education It la)s stress on the need 
of self study (independent reading) and di«ccurse, 
and joining to them a certain mode cf life and 
conduct The following passage on the process 
of education is illuminating — 

" Right conduct (r/fl) should be joined to 
studies and discourse Practice of truth {sat^a) 
should be joined to studies and discourse Aus 
teritv {tapas) should be joined to studies and dis 
course Control of senses (dama) should be joined 
to studies and discourse Control of mind 
(faff/a) should be joined to studies and discour'e 
Prescribed ritual should be jomed to studies and 
discourse Agm hotra should be joined to studies 
and discourse Hospitality should be joined to 
studies and discourse Humamty should be 
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joined to studies and discourse Cate of depen- 
dents should be joined to studies and discourse 
Presets aoon cf virile power should be joined to 
studies and discourse Proper bringing up of 
children should be joined to studies and discourse 
(The last injunction is meant for the teacher only ) 
Satyavacas, the son of Rathitar, holds that Truth 
IS the fundamental rule of conduct , Taponitra, 
son cf PuruSisti, holds that Austerity is funda- 
mental , whereas Naka, son of Mudgalya, assigns 
this position to instruction, te, io studies and 
discourse These tuo, says ne, verily are austerity, 
these are austerity ” — (I 9 ) 

The educational process aims at a definite 
objective The objective is indicated m the 
parting exhortation of the teacher to the student 
It runs as follows — 

“ Speak the Truth 
Do the Right 
Neglect not your studies 
Having completed your studies here {lit having 
made an acceptable gift to the teacher), found a 
family as a house holder 

Be not negligent of Truth, Virtue, personal 
welfare and prosperity Neglect not studies and 
discourse (acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge) ” 
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“ Let your mother be an object of adoration 
to you. 

Let your father be an object of adoration 
to you. 

Let your teacher be an object of adoration 
to vou. 

Let an atitbt (an unexpected, even unknown, 
guest) be an object of adoration to you. 

Whatever deeds arc unblamable may be per- 
formed ; no other deeds are to be performed. 

In the behaviour of your teachers, too, what- 
ever IS commendable should be followed ; nothing 
else in their behaviour is to be followed. 

Proper courtesy and regard are to be shown 
to learned Brahmins ” 

“Give m chant} — with faith (in the worthi- 
ness of the cause). 

Give in chant) — e\cn if this faith be lacking. 

In giving chant}’, give with an open hand 

Give your mite, if you cannot give much. 

Give even from fear (under pressure). 

Give, if you have once given your word." 

“ If \ou have any doubt in regard to an action 
or to conduct, follow the practice of Brchniins 
who are able to judge, arc devoted, amiable and 
lovers of virtue . do as they would do in a similar 
situation. As regards behaviour towards undesir- 
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able persons, follo>\ likeviise the practice of the 
Brahmins, possessing the above qualifications . 
behave as they would to such persons ” (I 13) 
The rules of conduct to be observed by the 
student and the parting exhortation of the teacher 
are expressed in very simple language and there 
IS hardly any need of comments for purposes cf 
elucidation At the end of the rules of conduct 
to be observed during the period of formal ins- 
truction, attention is specifically drawn to three 
rules, which, according to three teachers, ate 
severally fundamental Satyavacas naturallj, as- 
signs the pride of place to Truth, Taponitya, no less 
naturally, to Austerity {tapas) , while N 5 ka assigns 
It to the pursuit cf culture m the narrow sense of 
the word The parting exhortation cmphasiaes the 
following points 

(1) Leavmg the school or college means the 
termination of the period of formal instruction 
under a teacher , it does not mean cessation 
of the process of education That process is 
a lifelong business for the individual We can 
never afford to cease to be students The princi- 
ples of conduct, if not the rules of action, which 
have guided the student in his student days should 
continue to guide him He is to remain Mgilant 
in doing the Right and the pursuit and practice 
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of Truth ; he is to promote his ■weJI-beirg and 
prosperity. 

(’ll) He IS to be permeated by the spirit 
of Reverence, The objects of this reverence 
are his parents, his teachers, men of light and 
learning and the attiht^ the unexpected, unknown 
stranger-guest. Reverence to parents and teachers 
IS a universally recognised obligation, but what is 
the point m calling for similar reverence to an 
unknown visitor who approaches us for the satis- 
faaion of a primary need cf life ? The cMh has 
no claim upon us on the ground of kinship or 
friendship. When we help him out cf his imme- 
diate difficulty, we generally do it as an act of 
grace. This maj produce spintutJ pride in us> 
and, if the act is done without grace, it may lower 
him even in his orin estimation. The act of 
chanty, in such a case, mih/esses “him T.xho gives 
and him si ho takes.” On this ground, there is a 
volume cf feeling against charity given by an 
individual to an mdiMduak The proper attitude 
IS to look upon the attibt as a rcprescn‘anve of 
humaniu — nothing more or less. He has no 
special claims upon us ; his sole claim is that of 
being a fellow human being. And this, if one 
could but rise to the reqiusite height, is the sup- 
.reme claim that can be made on the individual. 
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Such reverence is the essence of \ihat Auguste 
Comte caJkd the Religion of Humanity If we 
cannot rise to such a height, the best thing is 
to render help to needy people through crganised 
channels. 

(m) As regards charity, the highest motive, 
of course, is the sense that cne is helping a 
good cause — such charity, like mercy, is doubly 
blessed , “ jt bJesseth him who gives, and him who 
takes ” Even where this sense is lacking, chanty 
IS commended Even when it is given under 
pressure, the net result, according to the Upanishad, 
18 a positive value As regards the amount of the 
charity, the exhortation amounts to this— ■“ Do 
your best ” 

(iv) Difficult cases, wh’cb are bound to arise 
now and then, ate not forgotten When our 
private light fails us, the best we can do is to 
follow the practue of some one whom we regard as 
wiser and better than ourselves His prpeua^ 
not his advic* Many well qualified pet'^ons are 
reluctant to tender advice “ When a man ” says 
Goethe, “ comes to me for some advice, I tell him 
that I would gladly give the advice, pro\ided he 
solemnly promised not to follow it ” Goethe 
seems to hate thought that most people who ap- 
proach you for adMce really want you to second 
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■what they have already lesohed to do. Again, 
the man whom you approach for advice may not 
have the strength to be quite frank. The best 
thmg would be to follow his practice in a simi- 
lar situation That would be a reliable expression 
of his real opinion on the point 



CHAPTER IX 


'THE STRUCTURE & GRADES OF REALITY 

“ Out sense-organs are apertures made in our 
head, opening outwards In consequence, men 
normally look out Now and then, some men 
look wtbtn ” In this conase statement, the Upa- 
mshad contrasts outer observauon which js so 
common, to the inner observauon which is so 
uncommon What do we get by these two kmds 
of observation ? What do ue find tthen we look 
out and look nithtn'i In other words, what is the 
character of the reality as experienced by us ^ 

First, as lo the results of outer observation 
Perhaps the most sinking feature of what we sec 
around and about us is the multitudinousness of 
things They are not all rcpetiuons, one of the 
other, but different from one another Along 
with multiplicity, there goes endless \ariety 
Each thing seems to have a rlistinct character of its 
own, and yet it is not wholly different from other 
things Each is the ground of an indefinite 
number of qualities, some of which are found m 
other things as well Besides, it is found 'omc 
where, occupies a certain position, fills a certain 
109 
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amount of space, i e , has a certain magnitude 
Each of the many, \exy many, things that we see 
around us exhibits the two features of quality and 
quantity 

The multitudinousness of thmgs is not mere 
multitudmousncss Some of them are related to 
each other As we observe more and better, we 
find that the same object is related to a large num- 
ber of objects, and in diterse ways Our imagina- 
tion pictures each object united with all other 
objects in a network of relations What was mere 
multiplicity in the beginning now appears as a 
unity — a syntheuc unity All the objects ate 
found in one Space, placed alongside each other 
They form parts of one whole They all form 
the object of observation or contemplation to 
the same subjea The world outside exhibits a 
curious combination of unity and multiplicity 
Which of these aspects is more fundamental — 
unity or many ness > Who can say 

Another striking feature of the world outside 
is change The sun rises, moves across the sky 
and sets And it repeats this day after day The 
water of the stream is m perpetual motion The 
pond IS filled by rain and then dries up The 
com ripens, drops and rises again, and we our- 
selves, as Naciketas sajre, do likewise Even 
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the “ever lasting hills” do change All change 
takes place in Time All events, occurrences, 
happen m Time All there is in the world out- 
side ts in Space , all that happens in it happens in 
Time Space and Time seem to envelop us all 
around \XTiat are they ^ 

The nature of Space and Time has exercised 
the minds of philosophers for ages The problem 
IS almost as old as philosophy itself What are 
they, ai t'iptrimed by us ^ \ll parts of Space are 
found together, lyjng alongside each other, 
no two moments of Time are found together 
Juxtaposition of parts is the essence of Space , suc- 
cession 15 the essence of Time Space is found to 
be in three dimension — as lines, planes or volumes , 
Time in one dimension only Time seems to flow 
in a line This is a convenient w^ay of picturing 
■duration, but is not a satisfactory account of ihe 
nature of Time Our actual experience is 
in the present In our ordinary language, the 
present has a certain extension However, if 
we reflect a little, wc find that almost the whole 
of what we call the present is really the recent 
past Strictly speaking, the present is only a 
point where the past and the future are conjoined 
or are severed As a point, it has no magnitude 
It IS not interposed between the past ard the 
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Aiture as a block, howsoever small, of the same 
texture. And where is the past ^ It is dead 
and gone And where is the future ^ It has not 
yet come into existence it is so far only a possi- 
bihty and not an actuality We seem to be re- 
duced to a strange predicament. All our thoughts 
and deeds, even ourselves, seem to exist m Time j 
and of the three parts of this Time, the past no 
longer exists, the future has not come into exist- 
ence, and the present is only the meeting point 
of these tv. o non existents 

If we turn from the vorld outside and look 
within ourseUcs, ve find a bewildering xariety 
of occurrences and all in ceaseless change But 
underlying this multiphatj, there is a unity. 
The states of consciousness are not unrelated 
entities j they belong together and form parts of 
a personal life. I am aware of the states that form 
parts of my personal life I do not know', m this 
direct manner, the existence of any other states, 
but I believe with a firm conviction that there are 
other states which belong to other personal lives. 
The totality of psjchic states are assumed b) me 
to be strung in an indefinite number of distinct 
units — eacli owned bj a d stinct Self or Lgo 
Here vve find an interesting difference Iciwccn 
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the outer and the inner world All the objects 
in the outer world ate parts of one and the same 
spatial world they are here and there, this and 
that, but ate parts of one whole The psychic 
states, on the other hand, seem to be owned 
by a number of distmct selves Arc these selves 
too parts of a larger self? It is a difficult question 
Psychology, the study of experience, is inclined 
m favour of irreducible pluralism of selves Some 
poets (e^ Wordsworth) hold that mterpecetration 
of selves is a fundamental feature of the nature 
of these selves 

When we look at the world as a whole- 
outer as well as inner, we notice another remark- 
able feature— that of Gradation or Order All 
that exists is not homogeneous In speaking of 
outer and inner wc have already referred to this 
difference of gradation It deserves further con 
sideration The task is beset with a pecuhar 
difficulty The observer cannot leave the world, 
take a stand outside it, and view it as an external 
observer He is ;« the world and is bound to 
remain m it And from inside, he can observe 
onl} from the point where he is He can have 
only a fragmentary view of the World — from his 
particular standpoint This limitation has a 
redeeming feature. The obserter is not m the 
F 8 
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Worid as a book is jd a shelf He js a part cf 
the whole The whole or the All reflects itself 
in him and he mirrors the All If one could 
thoroughly tinderstand the nature of a part, he 
could undertsand the nature of the whole, for 
the -very nature of the whole implies that each 
part implies the others and mirrors the whole 
In understanding the AH, we understand our 
sehes, in understanding ourselves, we under- 
derstand the AH Th& limitation under which 
the observer labours can be remedied m some 
degree, inasmuch as his view can be supplemented 
the Mews of other observers, taken from 
tbt:r respective standpoints 

The question of grades m the All is the 
roam topic in the second and the third chapter of 
the Taittriya Upamshad The third chapter, 
Bhngu ValU, states the position thus — 
“ Bhiigu, the son of Vanina^ approached 
his father and asked him to explain the nature 
of Brahman or the AH Varuna told him to 
exert, to reflect Bhngu reflected (performed 
austerity) and came to the conclusion that the All 
IS OTjnam (food, matter) He felt, howe\cr, 
that this wws not the final truth about the nature 
of the All He approached his father agam 
and asked him to teach him. about the nature of 
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the All “ Exert and reflect,” said Varuna again 
Bhrigu reflected and came to the conclusion that 
the All IS Life (Prana) Again he felt dissatisfied 
and approached his father for further light The 
father again told him “Desire to know the 
All by exertion and reflection ” Bhngu reflected 
and came to the conclusion that the All is 
Consaousness (manat) Again he felt dissatisfied 
and approached his father for Airther light The 
father repeated his previous exhortation Bhrigu 
reflected and came to the conclusion that the iUl 
IS Thought or Intelligence {yijnan) Even this 
proved unsatisfymg and he approached his father 
again for further light The father said again 
“ Exert and reflect thus desire to know the 
nature of fhe All ’ Bhngu reflected and came 
to the conclusion that the All is Bliss (ananS) ” 
At each stage, “ the essence of the All is con- 
ceived to be the source of all that exists, the sus- 
tamer of all that exists and the final retreat of all 
that exists ” This position is, in turn, assigned 
to Matter, Life, Consciousness, Thought and Bliss 
The Brahmanand Valh (chapter II) makes a very 
significant statement about these phases of 
Reality ‘In each pair, the preceding phase is the 
Body, and the succeeding phase the Soul that 
enters it ' The phases ate not all of the same 
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kind or status the later phase is, as it otre, the 
aiff/an of the preceding phase It docs not annul 
or supersede the preceding phase, but infuses, 
enriches and ei.alts it Thus Life is the soul of 
Matter, fills it , Mind (Consciousness) is the soul of 
Life, fills It , Thought is the soul of Consaousness, 
fills It, and Bliss is the soul of Thought and perfects 
It The five phases or grades of Reahty may be 
regarded as five Sheaths, encasing one another 
What w e have disignated the Grades of Reality are 
commonly referred to as the Sheatls of Brahviaf 

Now a few words on the nature of each of 
the five Grades or Orders of Reality 
(fl) Matter 

The first impression we get about the world 
or the All is that it is matter We arc surrounded 
on all sides by material things Our own body is 
such a thing Science knows nothing about the 
creation of matter, it knows not whence matter 
came originally It starts with matter and tells 
us about the transformations it has gone through 
and the forms in which it appears today The 
generally accepted view is that originally it was 
in the form of igneous gas, in course of time, it 
became hqmd — molten mass, and finally the outer 
portion solidified into a crust We find it in these 
three forms now a solid has a relatively stable shape 
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and volume and a fixed mass , a liquid assumes the 
shape of the vessel mto which it is put — its parts 
easily turn round each other, but in these changes. 
Its volume and mass remain unchanged In the 
case of a gas, the mass remains unaltered, but the 
shape and the volume are variable Modern 
physics has radically changed our conceptions of 
matter. We do not know whether the material 
world has any bounds. We are able to recognise 
the existence of stars whose light would have to 
travel millions of light years, before it reaches 
our earth At the other end, what is the limit ? 
Till recently, scientists spoke of the indivisible 
atom, but we ace being told now that even the 
atom may be a little universe. 

Physical science tells us a lot about matter, but 
only about matter as such. Some scientists go 
beyond the position taken up by physics and look 
upon matter as the ground of all there is m the 
world Thomas Huxley said that matter had m it 
^‘the promise and potency” of all that exists on the 
face of the earth and elsewhere. Herbert Spencer 
held that life arises out of matter, and, later, mind 
or consaousness anses out of life. This is sjm* 
bohsed by a representation on each volume of 
his Sjntbetic 'Philosoply — a butterfly sitting on a tree, 
which arises out of a rock. 'Ihis is the position 
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taken up by materialism Tlus is the first fruit of 
reflection-, as m the case of Bhngu , but it is not a 
position in which reflection can rest The Bhrigu 
in each one of us gets dissatisfied and seeks further 
light 

What is the cause of the dissatisfaction ? 

Ah that can happen to matter is a change in 
the position of atoms This change appears as 
simple motion, it appears as heat, it appears as 
magnetism, it appears as electncity But can it 
appear as life and as consciousness ^ As a modem 
Bhngu has pointed out, even if matenalism fs true. 
It U impossible to know that it is true All con- 
scoiousness , according to materialism, is a con 
sequence or a concomitant of certain changes in 
the brain Now the materialist affairms that matc- 
nahsm is true this judgment of his is a conse- 
quence of certain changes in his bram I affirm 
that materiahsm is false This judgment is the con- 
sequence of certain changes in my brain The two^ 
sets of changes in the two brains ate two distinct 
facts , the nvo judgments — ^made by the matenahst 
and by me — ate two additional facts, of a different 
order We can take note of these four facts, but 
that IS all The question of the truth or falsehood 
of the judgments does not arise , and if it does 
arise, it cannot be sohed on the data a\ailable 
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In order that we may solve it, we require some 
criterion whereby we could distinguish between, 
truth and untruth Materialism gives ug only 
brute facts , it cannot give us a criterion 

We cannot rest satisfied with enatter as the 
essence of the AH We must pass beyond lU 
I (b) Life 

Life IS not to be considered as a thing, hke 
matter It is, as the Upamshad puts it, an infusion , 
the soul, as it were, of matter Life does not appear 
apart from matter , it appears w matter Laving 
matter is not matter and life , it is matter m a 
certain grade, form or phase 

On our^ eartlv hfe ajipcars in two forms — 
Plant life and Animal life — the former being more 
fundamental, not only on account of temporal 
priority m respect of emergence, but also because 
plants prepare the food that sustains the 
animals In both forms, life assumes mjriads 
of guises The Biologist maintains that about 
2 j lakh species of plants are known today The 
higher ammah fall under two classes, mvertebrates 
and vertebrates About one million species C)f the 
former are known and the Biologist hopes that 
about twice as many mote may yet be discovered 
The ^ ertebrates are rare, but even of them, about 
doooo species are known 
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What are the main features of hfc^ In what 
does orgamc matter differ from morgamc matter^ ? 

Methodologically, it would be better to con- 
fine ourseh es to plant life as the simpler phase, but 
some reference to animal life may be una\oid- 
able 

In a brief section, the Btihadiran>aka Upanishad 
states the mam characteristics of life as follow s — 
“Grow th 

Vcnly, Life is Growth {uJitha) All growth 
IS on account of life From him who knows this 
springs up a son who too knows that life is 
growth Whoc\cr thus knows obtains union 
and oneness with Growth 
Integration or Organization 
Veril), Life is Integration, for in Life are all 
these beings joined With him who knows this are 
all bemgs united for hts supremacy Whoc\ er thus 
knows obt'uns union and oneness witli Integration 
Assimilation (saman) 

Life IS Assimilation The hting tiung assi- 
milates all to Its own namre All beings become 
unified for the glory of one who knows this 
He himself, so to sa>, becomes assimilation itself 
Power, capacit) of self maintenance (Lsbatra) 
Life IS Power, for it secures the continuance 
of the Bod} against damage or hurt He who 
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knows this can maintain himself with his own 
■effort He becomes might and dominion ” (v 15 ) 

This brief statement of the mam characteristics 
of Life needs some elucidation 

Growth Life is essentialljr a process of 
growth An organism starts as a smgle cell 
This divides itself into two cells, and each of 
these two further sub divides itself mto tuo cells 
The process continues with incredible rapidity 
According to modem Biology, there are upwards 
of a hundred thousand bilbons of cells m the body of 
a man The cells continue to live together as a 
huge colony When the division assumes the 
form, of separation, the parent becomes the child 
Reproduction is only a form of growth, the off- 
spring being only a branch or elongation of the 
patent 

Integration or Organization The cells that 
form an organism are not mere repetitions of one 
another The organism shows a differentiation of 
structure and function in its parts Along 
with this differentiation goes an integration 
of functions all parts, tn a normal condition, 
work for a common purpose — the welfare of the 
whole The roots of the tree draw nourishment 
from the ground , the leases draw it from the at- 
mosphere , and the stem series as a medium of 
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communication and conduction between the roots- 
and the leaves ‘ Among higher animalsj we find a 
number of ‘compensatory mechamsms ‘ When 
a part of an organ is removed, m some cases it 
IS regenerated When this does not happen, the 
remaimng part makes up the defiaency by in- 
creased activity Sometimes the other organs 
take up the function of the organ that is lost 
Assimilation Growth depends upon assimi- 
lation The hving organism takes m food, destroys 
Its character as foreign matter and converts it into 
a part of itself All that is taken m cannot be so 
transformed The useless part is thrown out 
E'^cretion goes along with assimilation The 
green plants are the chief agents of food produc- 
tion They do it with the help of the light of 
of the sum, drawing upon the vast resources avail- 
able on the land, in water and m the atmosphere 
The plants produce food not only for themselves, 
but also for the animals 

Capacity of self maintenance Life is pro- 
duced on a prodigious scale The potentialities, 
m this regard, are far m excess of the actual pro- 
duction The common house fly, v e are told, 
maj, under favourable conditions, la} as many as 
SIX batches of eggs of about one hundred and 
forty eggs each, during its short life of three 
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weeks* If all the ptogeny survived and mulii- 
plied at the same lat^ how many ihes would be 
produced in a single year ? For the prodigious 
number of living things that ate bom, there is 
neither food nor space available In consequence, 
some must disappear m the interests of others 
This gives rise to a very ruthless ‘struggle for 
existence.’ At the lower level, almost “ every 
mouth IS a slaughter house and every stomach is- 
a grave " Nature * so careful of the type,’ is ‘ so 
careless of the individual life ’ At the human level, 
the struggle assumes new forms, but remains 
as ruthless as at the lower level Does it not 
become even mote ruthless and terrible? Ask 
the victims of tyranny and exploitation 
(<■) Consetousntss or Mtnd 

We hate anticipated and been already in the 
third order of Reality— in the region of Conscious- 
ness Consciousness, says the Upamshad, is an 
infusion into Life ; the inner soul, as it were, of 
life. What IS this new grade or phase of Reality ? 
How does the Animal differ from the Plant ^ 

The animal groxi s, acts as a whole, assimilates 
and makes an effort to maintain its existence; even 
so does the plant But whereas the ammal knows 
of Its interactions with the environment, the plant 
seems to know nothing of the cm ironmcnt or of its 
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interacuons with the environment. The plant 
may be conscious for aught we hnow ; but if if 
IS consaous, its consaousness is either of a very 
low degree of intensity, or entirely of a non-com- 
municative character, so for as we are concerned. 
In order that the animal may effectively mteract 
with the environment, it must ha\e the means 
of Imowmg the emironment and actmg on it 
suitably. These means it has — its organs of seqse 
and of action By the sense organs it gets to know 
the character of the world around it ; its organs of 
action function as its tools in the interests of 
self-maintenance There are exceptions on either 
side, but generally the plant is bound to a parti- 
cular habitat, whereas the animal is free to move 
about This capacity of free movement mdefinitely 
extends the habitat of the animal 
{d) Thou^jt or InUlltgence ^ 

In passing from rudimentary or animal con- 
sciousness to Thought or Intelhgence, ve pass 
to a new grade or phase of Reality. Thought is 
a form of consciousness and man is a brute , but 
the difference between man and brute, even if 
one of degree only, is so great that v e may, 
for all practical purposes, regard it as one of kind. 
How does Thought or Intelligence differ form 
rudimentary consciousness ^ 
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The animal perceives objects It can also- 
recognise them ITus shows that it can have 
images However, the range of its imagining 
seems to be very restricted Its imagmation is 
reproductive M&n*s imagination has a wider 
range . it does not only reproduce the past , it also 
produces novel combinations I can imagine a 
creature vith the head of a horse, the trunk of 
a monkey and the legs of a donkey It is not pos- 
sible for the horse, the monkey or the donkey 
to imagine su'-h a creature They have never 
seen such a creature and arc not able to afia/)se 
the wholes, to abstract the three parts out of the 
wholes m which they appear, and then to ^ntbe- 
st^i them into a new whole Such analysis and 
s^nthists (fikalpa and satikalpd) is the special func 
tion of human thought The animal sees individual 
objects and can deal with them , it can also have 
images of individual objects Man goes much 
beyond this He can form idefts or concepts 
The animal knows horses and men, but knows 
nothing of ‘ horse ’ and * man ’ He has seen two 
men, two horses, two bundles of haj , but with 
all this, he cannot understand what ‘ two ‘ means 
It is sometimes said that the animal is guided 
by instinct, while man is guided by mtelligence 
This IS wrong, if it means that man has no instmas 
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•or that his instincts do not influence his behaviour, 
and that the animal consciousness is utterlj devoid 
of intelligence The late Henry Bergson has 
advanced an interesting theory of the relation 
of instinct and intelligence, as we find them 
today Conscious life, he says, moved a certain 
distance on a single path Then it was instinct 
and intelligence mixed up In course of time, it 
arrived at a pomt where the common path bifurcated 
into two paths The consciousness of those who 
moved on one path developed on the side of 
instinct, retaining the original element of mtelh 
gence , those who- moved on the other path de 
veloped on the side of intelligence, retaining the 
original instincctive element To-day, the ant 
and the bee stahd at the end of the first 
path, and man at the end of the other 
C<r) B/iss 

The highest grade or order m Reality is referred 
to as Bliss {atiand) The UpaniShads say that the 
state of dreamless sleep, when the self, completely 
withdrawn from the world and its distractions, is all 
with itself, IS a state of Bliss If it is so, the hum- 
blest TTnin passes about a fourth of his life in a state 
of Bhss Sometimes thev speak of the blissful state 
■as a fourth state, when the self is m communion 
with the Supreme Soul and the communion is so 
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intimate that it is, m expenence, indistinguishable 
from union To secure such communion is the 
supreme aim of the Yogic disaphne 

In our daily waking life, do we experience 
bhss? Yes, though in rare moments — uhen we 
lose ourselves m disinterested, pure love, or devo- 
tion to a noble cause Devotion to the True, to 
the Good, to the Beautiful admits a man to the 
abode of bhss, though for short intervals The 
mother and 'the wife know it , even the father and 
the husband know it , the Scholar knows it, the 
Artist knows it and the Patriot knows it too 
" On Earth, there is nothing so great as man . 
18 man, there is nothing so great as mind This 
was said many years ago we can add that m the 
human mmd, there is nothing so great as the 
experience of Bhss Then docs man come nearest 
God, who IS all-Bhss 



CHAWER X 


THE IDEA OF GOD 

Philosophy IS mainly concemed with consi« 
dermg the nature and mutual relations of the 
World, Man and God Probably due to a pecu- 
Uanty m the constitution of the human mind, 
the relations between these three entities are 
generally considered m pairs In the West, the 
ancient Greeks were busy mainly considering the 
relation between God and the World , the mediae- 
val philosophers, the relation between God and 
Man , while the mam question with modem 
thinkers has been the relation between Man and 
the World The philosophers have been consi 
dering the problem of knowledge, and the scien- 
tists and technologists applying human knowledge 
to the conquest of the material world In 
our country, we arc not able to see a similar 
sequence, but, here too, the nature and mutual 
relations of the three entities have been the 
mam problems for philosophy 

In the present chapter, wc shall consider the 
idea of God and how God is related to man and 
the World 

laS 
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How does the idea of God arise m the mind 
of man ^ 

There are some -who trace it to the emotion 
of fear, others trace it to the sentiment cf rc\ ercncc 
Both fear and reicrtnce are connected with man’s 
limitations Man finds himself limited in space and 
m time He is here and not there , he is bom, Ii\es 
for a time and then disappears He notices the 
same limitation m case of the objects around him 
They too arc mere fragments in a \ast uholc, 
and arc subject to change He is also limited in 
knowledge And w hates cr little knowledge he 
posse«scs seems to be limited to relations Philo- 
soph> IS born of wonder The brute is an object 
m the midst of objects , he changes from one con 
dition to another, but it is doubtful whether he 
docs or can attend to these facts and wonder at 
them Man nonces these facts and wonders at 
them ‘I am limited,’ sa)s he, ‘limited in npacc 
and time and m knowledge Is limitation or 
finitudc the ultimate, final fact about anstcncc, 
or IS there something not subject to these limi- 
tations ? Is there an> Ijcing not here or there, but 
c^cn where, not now or then, but always, 
a being who knows not this or that, but all there 
IS ^ Is there an) omtviprc*cnt, eternal, omniscient 
being ^ If «o, what can I know of Him ? How 

r s 
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is He related to me and to the contingent 
■world ^ 

This IS the question ith hich the ^veta$\ a- 
tara Upanj^had opens — 

“Thus the discoursets on Brahman — 

‘ Wliat IS the uiumate ground (of all this) ^ 
Whence are we born ^ Whereby do ue li\e^ 
And on u hat are we grounded ^ Governed by 
whom, do VC live m various conditions, ex 
penencmg Pleasure and Pam ^ Instruct us, ye 
know ets of Brahman ” (I i )— 

These questions arc forthwith answ ered thus 
“ Time {Ka/a\, Inherent* nature (sia hhata). 
Necessity (njjatA, Chance (Yat/rf^hd), Elements 
(bhnta). Primordial stuff {Ycnt) and the Self 
{pnrnsj) ace to be considered (as possible explana 
tions) 

( Neither the materiil factors stated ) nor a 
combination thereof (can be accepted as the cause, 
for) the Soul {A.tman) remams (unexplained) 

The Soul IS impotent in regard to the causa 
tion of Pleasure and Pam, (and so cannot be the 
ultimate cause) 

The sages deioted to meditation [dJj^ard) 
and concentration have beheld the power 

of God, concealed m His owm quahties (as tlie 
ultimate ground) 
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He IS the one that superintends all the causes — 
from Time to the Self (as enumerated above)-” 

The answer given is succinct, but, as the 
reader will observe, it is quite defimte. It amounts 
to this . — 

As regards the stuff of which the world is 
made, it is possible to hold the following views : — 

(i) That It sprang out of Nothing, 

(u) That It is the product of a number of 
Elements, 

(ill) Tliat It IS the product of primordial Pralr^/. 

This stuff ha^ been undergoing changes 
What IS the ground of these changes ? What are 
the conditions that have determined the course 
of evolution? 

The following dctctmmanis ha\c been 
mentioned • — 

^1 ) Law, imposed from without, 

(ii) Inherent nature of Prairti, 

(til) Time (Emergent c\olution ? or a suc- 
cession of accidents ?) 

None of these offers a satisfactory explana- 
tion, as the bclf remains unexplained 

Is this Self then the cause ? How can the 
Self be the cause and the ground, when it is im- 
potent in determining the conditions of its own 
pleasure and pain ? 
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The ultimate groxind is neither matter, not 
the finite spirit ItJS Cabman, the Infinite Spirit 
Here we have a definite denial of Alaterialism 
and Subjective Idealism 

Against Materialism, it is urged that ^^hat- 
ever else ma) bejivithm the potency of matter, 
consciousness cannot be included in it All 
change in matter is ultimately rearrangement of 
Its particles , all that happens to it is redistribution 
of energy Consciousness is somethmg utterly 
different from this and cannot be assimilated to 
motion Psychology is intimately related to 
Physiolog) , but cannot be regarded as a branch of 
It, nor, futthec back, a branch of Ph\sics 

Subjcctise Idealism, the view that the finite 
spirit IS the ground of the so called phjsical world, 
IS summarily dismissed on the ground of the im* 
potcnce of this spirit We can, however, examine 
subjective idealism on other grounds as well 
Subjective idealism maintains that the world of 
matter has no existence outside the self it is made 
up of the images of the finite self Subjective 
idealism, as commonly understood, is pluralistic 
It believes in the existence of a number of spirits 
Each of these spirits has a world of its own — the 
world of Its ideas Besides these private worlds, 
IS the c anj public world? There seems to be 
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one «iJr} It jj f»n t! c « f »uc1j a tliat 

tisete can l*c an intcro»bf»c iKittccn the I ni*c 
nr H*ra* ii> inv nri ’hKiur 
trf3n% vi t:n ly«d\ , be fctcncr ilcm In the help 
of hi KM. I pcficirc mi KMt a» ucl] a« hii, 
ant! Ic tiK> icci K*th I'riC KMiCi We Kith 'cc 
tie ‘I'Tc «UT, tK iJTc rtKtn. (Ic <jac jtream. 
the jarrchillt ll-.u t(<>cithat happen' If (here 
ate orh ptuatc %.ofM» ot ndnulual spirits and 
no cnri'5>>n or pub'it vititlj, Isom, «'ocs ii liappcn 
that lie prnaic n«>rlds arc to ItLr cjclt other in 
their conto'*> - 

It ma\ Iw •lU'^i'csicd that the a;*rccn>cnr liclvtccn 
lie prnaie uorlji is a chanec cruncidcncc i!iat 
al! nen sIsouU! set the same uorld, an.!, since the 
Iscpinonp of recorded hjst«»rr. should lute been 
seem.' the tame uoild, csen «K»u:;h» in fact, there 
IS no objcciuc «orId. is not an utter impoKibilin; 
but the p<issibilus of this betnj; the ease is almost 
aero Uishop Brrkclcx held that all the prisaic 
Moflils arc caused bj the operation of God on 
indnidual souls llic pnsatc worlds arc similar, 
because the selfsame God, who is their cause, 
chooses to affect all the 'ouls in the same manner. 
It w d! be obsers ed that, according to this \ icw*, the 
ultimate ground of rhe world is God and net the 
finite spirit 
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The Upanishad accepts the existence of the 
•world and of the finite Spirits, credits them with 
a certain kind of causal power, but declares that 
God superintends all the causes from Time on 
to the Self 

Now as to the nature of God 

The attributes of God can be considered 
under three heads — ^Metaphysical attributes, Cos- 
mological attributes and Ethical attributes 
(i) MetapJjsical attributes of God 

(i) God IS free from the limitations of fimtude. 

He IS free from the limitations under winch 

finite spirits ind objects appear He is not hmited 
by Space or Time He is omnipresent and eternal. 
He IS omnipotent The word * omnipotent * 
literally means ‘having power over all not 
' having the power to do anything imaginable' 
The latter mterpretatioo, which is adopted by 
many, leads to absurd positions Can God create 
another God greater than Himself^ Can He 
abolish Himself^ Can He act m an ungodly 
manner and thus contradict His own nature ^ 
Obviously, there is no sense in constnimg 
omnipotence to mean such unlimited power 

(ii) God IS one 

As God is Infinite, He is the only Infinite. 
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There ts no room for two or more Gods If we 
are thersts, we have to be monothefsts 
(ill) God IS a Spirit among spirits 
The Upanishad believes in a personal God 
What is meant by a person ^ The most essential 
feature of personality is self <onsciou«ness An- 
other character is relation to other persons This 
character being an essential feature of personality, 
a personal God needs other spirits besides Him 
self And as God is eternal, so must these other 
spirits be Otherwise, we are constrained to admit 
that God became a Person at a particular moment 
The Christians believe that God is Love Has He 
always been Love or did He become Love at some 
time m the remote past ’ If Love is an essential 
part of His nature, the objects of His Love— 
finite spirits — must have co existed vith Him 
from all eternity 
( 2 ) Cosmological attnluifs of God 

God^is immanent and transcendent 
He permeates the entire world “ He is nearer 
than what is the nearest and farther than vhat 
IS the farthest " AH nature throbs v^iththe energy 
that IS derived from Him 

“Higher than the world is Brahman He is 
the Supreme, the Great, concealed in all things. 
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He embraces the ^\hole umxcrsc, and is the Ruler 
or Lord” (HI 7) 

‘‘His hands and feet are cver}\\hcre, e^er)- 
wherc His ejes and face» and cverj where His ears 
He encompasses all there is' (III 16) 

“As the sun i^lummcs all quarter' — ^abotc, 
across and below, e\cn so docs God, the holy, the 
adorable, the One, rule o\er the whole world’ 

( 3 " 4) 

God rules o\cr the world, m accordance with 
a Law that He Himself has ordained He docs 
not mlc o^cr it in a lawless, capricious manner 
Tlie viiiforwiiy of Law }s the cardinal prinap^c 
accepted b\ science It i« on the basis cf such 
uniformly that an understanding of Nature is 
possible Faith in Miracle* — temporarv 'U'persion 
of Natural Law is bccrming a thing of the past 
Occa^sionalh wc ceme acros«: an epolotw for this 
faith tut the apology is weak ind uncomincmg 
(3) Ethca! atlnlu/tts oj C'd ■* 

Often we refer ta God as good It is hetrtr 
to refer to Him as hoh Goodness as wc under 
stand It, is triumph o\cr cmI, a//fr a stru^nU Ann 
the struggle is trltnJ^ the higher self fiehting 
against the lower In case of God, there can Ic 
no such struggle He docs not at! in holiness. 
He // hoK 
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In regard to God’s relation to man, a formid- 
able dilTicuItj IS presented the CMStcncc of 
Evil Wh> docs God permit E% j1 to exist ^ L\il is 
found in a \ariet) of forms — as pam, as ignorance, 
as tice The most embarrassing form is that of 
vice or moral c\il Vice is a consequence of 
human freedom \\ tthout this freedom, there 
would be no \icc, but no \inue either Ffccdom 
is the essence of a Spirit Tlic derrand tliat a 
good God should mn ha\c permitted I vii in the 
world reall\ amounts to sating that a piece of 
dead matter cr a will less brute is better than a 
free spirit This is a matter of opinion 

Man IS a free agent He ean do good or do 
cmI God rules over the worhl as well as o\cr 
men He deals with men aceording to the Moral 
Law that is as universal as the Katural l^w 
True, the Moral Law is sometimes transgressed, 
but the transgression is annulled bv puni*hmcnt, 
swift or slow Just as Chnstianirj and IsLm 
countenance a bclicl in the occa'ional suspen- 
sion of Natural law, «o do thev coumcnance a 
belief in the 'uspensii n of the Moral I jw IT c 
strict requirement of the Mcral 1-aw is that the 
agent must reap rhe reward <f hs action /\c- 
cordini' to Islam, exemption from the operation 
of this Law can be «ccurcd b) faiih in the pro- 
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LDDALAKA TO HIS SON, ^VETKETU 

Uddahka and h s son, ^vetketu, figure 
prominently m the Upanishad« Tne doctrine 
taught in the XJpanishads JS to be communicated 
to a deserving pupil or a son The sixth chapter 
of the Chhandog>a Upamshad is taken up with 
the instruction imparted by Uddalaka to his son 

“ In the beginning, my dear,” said Uddalaka, 
■*' there was just Bemg {sat\ one onlj, without a 
second There ate some who sa) that this "one 
alone, without a second” was non Being {asaf) 
But how could this be ^ How could Being be 
produced from non Bc»ng ^ No, ray dear, in 
the beginning, that which is (satj was. One onh, 
w ithout a second ” 

“ It reflected T shall multiply and grow 
forth ’ It produced Fire (Heat, tejas) Fire 

willed to multiply and produced Water 
Water willed to multiply and produced Food 
(eimam) Wlene\er it rams, food is produced 
From w ater alone is food produced " 

" That Being (the producer of Fire, Water 
and Food) reflected ‘ Let me enter these three 
146 
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With this Jiving soul {JtiaaSma), and then reveal 
Names and Forms (individual creatures) Let 
me make these three (Fire, Water and Food) 
each tripartite m nature ' He did enter them 
with the jiva atma, revealed Names and Forms 
(produced individual objects and made them 
tripartite in nature ” “ These three, 

when they reach man (form part of the body 
of a man), become threefold — food, when eaten, 
is divided into three parts the gross portion 
becomes excrement , the intermediate one, flesh, 
and the finest part, mind Water, when drunk, is 
divided into three parts the gross portion becomes 
urine, the intermediate one blood , and the finest 
part, respiration (prana) Heat (heat producing 
substances — the fuel of the bod>), when taken in, 
18 divided into three parts The gro'S portion 
becomes bone , the intermediate one, the roarrov , 
and the finest part, speech \lind, mj son, anscs 
from food , Breath from water , and Speech from 
Heat ” 

“This Bodv, mj son, is a sprout that springs 
from a root This root (cause) is food Food 
Itself is a sprout and springs from Water Water 
Itself IS a sprout and springs from Fire, and Fire, 
as a sprout, springs from the original Being (saf) 
All these objects, m> dear, have thcit origin m 
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the original Being, their abode in that Being, and 
also their rest in It ” “ All these objects 

in the Universe have their origin in the Saty the) 
are sustained by the Sat and finally rest m the Sat 
Hou each of these three beoimes threefold m Man, 
has alread) been described When a man departs 
this life, his Speech merges into the Mind, the 
Mind merges into prata (respiration), into 
Heat, and Heat into the supreme Deity All the 
Unn erse has its being m the supreme Deit) That 
Dcitj IS Sat (Real) , that is Atman (spirit) And 
thou, Svctkctu, art that (Spirit) " 

Hasmg declared the unity of origin and 
final destin) of all creatures, Uddilakn illustrates 
It in a series of images Just asi when honev has 
been gathered b) the bees, it is not possible to 
sa) whence a particular part of it was drawn, so 
all creatures, when uUimatel) mingled with the 
All, lose their idcntit) The creatures — tiger, 
lion, wolf bear, worm, in«cct, gnat or mosquito 
— rise again and again The ultimate ground and 
ns ng place of all is the supreme Deity “ That 
is Saty that is Atman, and thou, 5\etketu, art that 
(Spirit) " 

Just as aarious streams, rising from the sea, 
go back to the sea and lo«c their induiduality, 
e\ cn so do these creatures go round a cycle 
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Just as salt, mingled with water, makes the 
whole water saltish, and gives to every part of 
water the taste of ■^alt, e\en so does the Un versal 
Spirit permeate all that exists 

“ If Life lea\ es a branch of the tree, the branch 
withers , if Life Icaxes another branch, that too 
withers , and so a third If Life leaves the whole 
tree, the whole tree withers In the same manner, 
when the Self leases the bodv, the body withers 
and dies , but the Self dies not The essence 
of all IS the Self, it is Set (Real), it is Atm in (spir 
It) And thou, Svetketu, art that (Spirit) " 

Uddalaka’s discourse deals wnth the following 
noints — 

(i) The birth of the World, 

(ii) The constitution anH functioning of • 
human bod'. 

(ill) The unity of origin and destinv of all 
creatures 

Each of tfese points deser%es some consi 
deration 

(i) The birth of the World 

About the birth of the World or the un 
folding of the cosmic drama, obvlousl} neither 
Uddalaka nor any one else can give us his per 
sonal observation of fects We arc here in the 
realm of speculation Modern science has said 
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a lot on the subject, but that also is majnly specu- 
lation. shall here briefly indicate the posi- 
tion of modern saence and then consider Udda- 
laka’s views in the light of that position. 

For Physics, the tiorld is what can he studied 
by Physics — the object of actual or possible obser- 
vation On the basis of observation of individual 
facts. Physics enunciates certain Laws. The best- 
known and probably the most fundamental of 
these Laws is the Law of Gravitation According 
to this Law’, every particle of matter attracts every 
other particle. Physics begins W'lth matter ; 
It does not undertake to tell us about the origin of 
matter. When two a'toms (or whatev cr other nam? 
you give to the smallest parts) come into contact 
and coalesce with each other, they produce a 
larger mass and also generate some heat. The 
larger masses also coalesce with each other. 
This process continues After the lapse of con- 
siderable rime, huge ^and hot masses or con- 
glomerates of particles appear Tliese are burning 
masses Physical science also tells us that all 
parts of matter arc in incessant motion : they 
arc whirling round. As a result of this motion, 
fragments are torn off the parent mass, and, under 
the force of gravitation, begin to whirl round 
the parent mass. Out earth is assumed to be such 
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a fragment It is supposed that long, long ago. 
It was torn off the Sun under the gravitational 
pull of a giant star that happened, in the course 
of Its tvandermgs in empty space, to come close 
enough to the Sun Such fragments radiate 
heat as do the parent masses The fragments, 
being small, cool dotxn and from a gaseous form 
pass to a liquid form In due course, the surface 
_ becomes a solid crust Tlic Sun is still, a 
great part of it, a ball of burning gas , the crust 
of the Earth is solid, but the interior is molten 
mass , the moon has cooled down to a point m hich 
makes it impossible for an\ life of the type with 
which we ate familiar on the Earth, to maintain 
Itself on It According to modern science, '* the 
earth, like ether planets, was born of fire, and 
had to condense, possibh from a gas to a liouid, 
and then cool from a liquid to a solid— or rather 
a body witn a solid exterior — before it could be 
come a home for life ” 
djd ^ife anst ? 

Tlie prcxailing view among biologists is 
that life comes from JJe This is known as the 
thcorj of Biogenesis Just as the physicist starts 
with matter, so the biologist starts with hfe He 
too docs not presume to answer the question of 
origins He mcreh attempts to gne an account 
F lo 
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of development or evolution of life. ‘'Life pro- 
bably manifested itself as a water plant, and it 
must have been many millions of jcars before 
this simple structure became at all complex in 
character. From it c\olved more complicated 
forms, more luxurious water plants, and life 
endowed with the faculty of motion The £oTms 
were still of the type w'hjch had to live in water 
to continue their cMstence, and nlore millions 
of years passed before the raising of the land sur- 
face and Its consequent drying up forced plant 
life to accustom itself to the strange new condi- 
tions ” 

Tlte above quotation is taken from ** Every- 
body’s Book of Facts” (p. 29). It is obvious, 
however, that \vc have here not obsmtd jactSy 
but a theory favoured at the present time by 
scientists. Do we find any similarities between 
the modern speculations and vhose of Uddalaka? 

Uddalaka summarily dismisses the viev/ that 
the world came out of Nothing "Hdw can sat 
(the existent) come out oiasat (the non-exisient) ?” 
The World h.'is a ground, * one only, without a 
second ’ The ground is declared to be a spirit. 
The spirit w^illed to multiply. The w'orld that 
resulted from this willmg passed through three 
st; -* '--’d matter. 
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including organized matter) This is very much 
like saving that “ the earth uas born of fire and had 
tp condense possiblj from a gas to a liquid, and 
then cool from a liquid to a solid ” He adds that 
“ each of these three became tripartite in nature ” 
This seems to mean that the three form'- — burning 
gas, molten matter and solid matter — rcwamed 
mixed up v hat was gaseous, was mainly gaseous, 
but included elements that were liquid and solid , 
and so with liquids and solids The Sun which 
at the surface is burrung gas is not all gas , 
the earth has a solid exterior, but its interior is 
moKen matter 

As regards life, Uddalala holds that life (food, 
organic body) has its origin m Water The modern 
view IS that water was originally the exclusive 
habitat of vegetable life and it contmued such for 
a long, very long time If not the source, it was 
at any rate the most favourable environment for 
life to exist and to flourish n 

(b) The human body its constitution and 
functioning 

Passing from the birth of a World to the con- 
stitution of the human body, ve pass from the 
region of speculation to the region of verifiable 
fact 

The human body is a living organism, and 
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man a conscious individual As mere body, man 
IS composed of the three constituents of which 
other bodies are composed As an mdividual, 
he IS a mamfestation of Name and Form As 
a conscious being, he is a spirit Udd-daka 
does not subscribe to the view that consaousness 
results from matter arriving at a certain stage 
of organization He adopts a duahstic view 
Having produced Fire, Water and Food (matter, 
including organized matter, m the three forms), 
the onginatmg Being (Sat) reflected Let me 
enter these three with this living soul (Jna 
and then reveal Names and Forms Andnidual 
creatures) and did enter them with the ]na 
alma The ]na almt itself was not produced 
This seems to imply the independent, substantial 
CMStencc of the finite spirit 

The human body is often likened to a machine 
If It IS a machine, it is one of a unique kind Like 
an ordinary machine, it has a complex structure 
in which the ^arlous parts act in interdependence 
for a common purpose However, whereas m 
the ordinary machine the purpose is determined 
from without — by the designer of the machine, 
the purpose, in the case of the human bodv, is 
determined from within The organs of the body, 
cooperate to further the ends of the bodj itself 
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If a spinning and weaving machine span and wove 
just to clotJe Itself, it would be functioning like the 
human body Again, the human bodv grous For 
Its functionmg, it needs Heat or I-ncrg) Tins is 
supplied b) the fuel it takes in For growth and 
renovation, it needs food that could be used to 
form the tissues of the body The food we con- 
sume serves both these ends Catbohydraics and 
fats are used mainly as fuel, proteins arc partly ' 
used to build up tissues ^^c hear so much these 
days about Mtamins These arc necessary neither 
as fuel, nor as builders of the tissues of the body 
their function is to enable the body to make up for 
the dcHcicncics in our diet They may be called 
proteclms. foods 

Ouf bod\ IS not made up only of solid in- 
gredients Water constitutes the mam ingredient 
The human body, as i whole, is per cent water , 
the Brain, yj percent and the Blood, 8o percent 
Of the remaining part, oxygen is tl c mam con 
stituent (6j per cent), carbon, a distant second 
(i8 per cent) and Hydrogen, the third (lo per 
cent ) “ The materials of a man’s IkkI) ,” say s an 
American biologist, **arc worth Ic'S than one 
dollar” ! At pre-war rates How business minded 
arc the Americans I 

Tlic most important element for the mainte- 
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go back to the sea and then lo«e their individuality, 
e^en so do these creatures go round a cycle ” It 
will be noted that m the li<t of creatures men- 
tioned, Uddalaka does not include man Does 
It mean that the lower animals, considered as 
psychic beings, arise from a common psychic 
reservoir and return to it after a limited period of 
indi\ iduation ^ On this mterpretation, each one 
of them would, during the period of indnidual 
existence, be so much of mmd stnj^, temporarily torn 
off the parent mass Man, in his view, is endowed 
with a genuine personality, is an immortal spirit 
'* When the Self lea\es the body, the body withers 
and dies, but the Self dies not *' As death 
approaches, his spcach fads a man, but he conti- 
nues to ha\e consaousness , then consaousness 
also departs, but he retains for sometime Heat or 
the temperature of the living body Last of all 
that too departs and returns to the original source 
Modem research endorses the view that all the 
organs do not cease functioning simultaneously , * 
some contmue to function for a little while after 
the individual has ‘died * 
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men, )ou must come m ‘^omc form of contact 
with them and talk to them Speech is more 
potent than Sound or Name, but its power 
depends largely upon its -being an expression of 
your own mind Often when wc address public 
gatherings, it is not realU wc who ■'peak the 
tongue U'sed is outs, but the real speaker is some 
other person 'We merely utter his thoughts 
The same is often tiue of our writings More 
potent tlian Speech is the Mind A common censure 
on our present s}stem of education is that it does 
not detelop any original thinking \oung men, 
studvmg at colleges or the universities, are 
moulded on a uniform pattern Tlie ststem is 
dominated b} examinations In an e\amination, 
the examinee feels diffident m Expressing his 
personal opinion, do am contro-v ersial point He 
finds It safer to reproduce the opinions expressed 
b} his teacher, or by some one who has been 
able to pubh'h them m print This becomes a 
habit, and, in other matters too, the student shirks 
independent thinking 

More potent thap Mind or thought is the Will 
or the power of deciding The tragedy of some 
lives ;usr consi-ils in this the? can think well, 
but the process of thought, m rheir case, js inter- 
miipable They think and think, but arc not able 
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clear Discernment (vtjaand) is the end of the process 
of deliberation. Sanatkunm declares that Otta 
(imaginativ'C assembling of all relevant alternatives) 
is higher than sartlalpa (will) ; Dl^dna (Reflection) 
is higher than Citta ; and Vijfidrui (final discern- 
ment) IS higher than Dl^dna. 

Beuvecn the mahng of a Resolution and the 
ocecution of it, there is an intcrv'al, often a fairly 
long intcn’al. Sometimes the resolution ts never 
executed : mere lapse of time weakens such 
a resolution. If I decide tc take a daily evening 
v-alk from todjj, the probability is that I shall 
sta/i doing so and form a habit. If I decide to 
start It from the next Monday, or from the first day 
of the next month, the chances arc that I shall not 
start It. When the next Mondav or the first of 
the next month arrives, the situation would be ver}* 
different from \\ hat Jt is to-day. The claims of 
the present arc, as a rule, more insistent than those 
of past resolves. Tlic most important factor in 
the execution of a resolution is the force with 
which wc can launch uursclvcs. Tlus force {halj), 
says Sanatkumara, is more potent than tijT.Jr.j 
(final discernment). In the words of the Upa- 
xiishad, ‘ One strong man makes a iiundred men 
of understanding tremble. If a man is strong, he 
becomes a rising nun.* 
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Ho^r js this force or strength obtained? 
SanatJumar, tt seems to me. leaves fora uhifc 
the psjchictracl and turns to the phjsical basts 
of Mtal force All life depends on focnl Tootl 
(ff'fam) as the builder «f U>dih crerp, rants 
hi^^hcr than strength or torcc Pie problem of 
food ]s for individual' as for nations, problem 
I. Fooil, on the eanh. j’rnvis as a result f>f 
rain fall And ram fall is due lo the e/fict of 
*o!ar heat (fr/M) llic Sun abides in fpacc fc/Jfj), 
tbc final pround of I«)«h 1 whkh sustains hfc. 
Saxutlumlr places food higher than vital rnrrpv 
Wa’cr (f/-/) hipher than I o*)d, JJeat 
hipher than Water, and Spavc -/c7j) bylcr than 
Heat. 
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It IS a feeling of trust. We live in the present, but 
arc ever looking ahead — to the future. We can 
to some e.\tcnt determine the future, but in order 
that we may do it most effectively, wc must hope 
that our efforts will not all be wasted. No man 
who works for a cause can continue his labours, 
if he is bereft of Hope The gate of Hell, ac- 
cording to Dante, bears the inscription — ‘ Leave 
all Hope those who enter here.’ On this side of 
that dreadful region, Hope is ever our friend. 
Even if the induidual fails, the good cause for 
which he works docs not fail Our failures may 
teach us why wc fail, and, if we can but learn the 
lesson, they are not stumbling-blocks, but stepping- 
stones to out goal We must have faith in the 
goodness of the cause and must not lose Hope. 

Optimism is helpful, but there is a danger m 
excessive optimism It may produce a non-ie- 
alistic attitude of mind. We may 
“ . . trust that sawtbow good 

will be the final goal of ill. 

Defects of doubt and taints of blood ; ** 
and that 

“ . . . good shall fall 
At last — far off— at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring ” 

Such trust may result m a paralysis of our 
wills and turn us into watdiets of the game instead 
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of players. Sanatkumat is alne to this danger 
and adds that Prana (spiritual and Mtal force) is 
mightier than Hope. In life, there is nothing 
so great as life itself TTie idea of the supremacy 
oipra na finds expression m the Upanishads again 
and again, and it is not surprising that Sanat- 
kumar places irso high in the hierarchical scale 
Here we meet with a change m the direction of 
the discourse of Sanatkumar. So far we have 
been moving up. Now the ascent comes to an 
end, Snd its place is taken 1:^ a lateral movement. 
In the remaining part of the discourse, he explains 
a number of concepts and thar causal relation. 
Narada, as before, puts m a xiord at intervals just 
to keep him moving from one pomt to another. 

Life IS extolled as the promoter of Life, as the 
source of more Ltfe. It is everything to us — 

■“ father, mother, brother, sister and preceptor.” 
"He who secs this, perceives this, understands 
this, becomes an aUtddir . — an expounder of the 
essence of things A man can Become an atziddtn 
by knowing the truth. Unless he has hioaledge 
ityndna), he cannot declare it ” This knowledge 
cannot be obtained readp-made from another. 

It is the result of deep Kejlectm {matt) on the part 
of the indnidual himself. Deep Reflection is, m 
its turn, grounded in Faith — £iith in thcpossibihty 
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of knowing the Truth Tentatne, provisional 
Doubt his Its value in philosophical reflection 
Modern Philosophy, in Des Cartes, started tilth 
such a doubt But where Doubt is not merely 
tentati\e, but assumes die form of a comiction 
that real knowledge, as distinguished from mere 
opmion, IS unattamable, all reflection becomes 
hittle Tlie sceptic avers that he does not and 
cannot know anything^ He can be countered 
with the retort that his assertion itself claims to 
be true, and thus refutes his position For scep- 
ticism, the only course open is utter specchlcssncss 

Faith IS net merely a matter of emotional 
accipiescencc u is rooicd in steadiness of the will 
{nstha) “ No man’s approaal,” sa\ s Goethe, “ can 
bp given on compulsion, and, in the last resort, 
conviction, even when proof has followed proof, 
is an act of Will ” 

The steadiness of the will is the outcome of 
habitual performance of Duty ** As we become 
musicians only by singing, so wc become good 
by doing the good ” 

“ Wliat IS the final motive for the doing of 
Duty ^ ” asks Narada Sanitkumar bases Dutv 
on the Good, and identifies the Good with the true 
wellbeing of the ndnidual, othersiwe called 
Happiness Whatever a man docs,” savs he, *' he 
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does with the object of securing his well being 
"This objective is operative in all he does ” 

The next question naturally is about the nature 
of happiness or well being It is to this point 
that Sanatkumar seems to have been leading Narada 
He makes the highly significant declaration — 

“Happiness lies m being a Whole, not in being 
a fragment It lies in being a Whole,” (VII z} ) 
How can one become a Whole ^ Is it possible ^ 
It IS an Ideal Even if we cannot attain it, we 
can at least advance to it And the only way to 
niake this advance, as Bradley has so ucll pointed 
out, IS /o lom a Wljole The absolute Whole, of 
course, ip the Universe or Brahman The Stoic ideal 
that the individual completely merge himself 
tn the All The ideal, according to the Upamshads, 

Is to recognise the unity of all things in Brahman, 
and to carry communion'll^ Brahman to a point where 
It becomes indistinguishable from union Within 
this Infinite Whole, there are smaller wholes Even 
when, getting out of oui narrow, individual selves, 
we join ourselves to one of these wholes, our 
life undergoes a change, and we begin to view 
things m a different perspective For the ordinary 
nian, such a change takes place when he marries 
His wife and he now form a composite personality : 
she IS a half of his nta> person, and he a half of 
F n 
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her nen' person. Tliis is not a contraction, but 
an c.\pansion of his personality, Wlien he 
becomes a father, there is a further c^pansion of 
his ego. The child is the visible, concrete 
expression of the union of two personalities into 
one — a marriage present that God makes to them. 
The fragmentanness of the individual is further 
reduced, when he embraces in his own the interests 
of others, beyond the bounds of his family. The 
circle goes on expanding, m case of some, it becomes 
quite large ; and in case of a few, the circumfer- 
ence may almost disappear from our view. In 
these last, the sense of isolation almost vanishes j 
they merge themselves in the \^hole. That is the 
state of bhss and highest felicity. “When one sees 
nothing other than oneself (identifies oneself 
with all that one ^ccs), hears nothing other than 
oneself, is aware of nothing other than oneself, 
that is the state of wholeness {bhU/udn). When 
one can see something isolated from oneself, can 
hear something isolated from oneself, be aware of 
somethmg isolated from oneself, that is the state 
of being a fragment The Whole abides 

for ever; the fragment passes away.” 

“ The state of wholeness abides in its own 
glory; its glory is not dependent on the glory of 
anything else.” “ There ate those ” says Sanat- 
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J^umar, “ ^ho look upon cattle, horses, elephants, 
gold, dependants, wife and estates as the ground of 
greatness. That is not my view, that is not my view: 
this would make external objects the ground of 
greatness.” The measure of a man’s greatness is not 
he possesses, but how fat he gives himself anay. 
True happiness or well-being lies m renunaation. 

A summary atestment of the views of Sanat- 
fcumar may be found helpful by the reader. 

. I. Sanatkumar arranges psychic functions in 
ascending order, as follows. — 

Sound (Name), Speech (significant word), 
'Thought, Will, Imagination (bringing together 
relevant aspects of a case for consideration), consi- 
tieration of the various aspects. Discernment 
(final judgment about the course to be followed). 
Capacity, Memory (the means of utilising past 
experience), Hope, and Vitality. 

a. Truth can be affirmed bv a man who 
Knowlegc depends upon reflection; this last oil 
'faith that Truth is attainable. This Faith or 0 >n- 
'viction IS ultimately a matter of Will. A-strong Will 
results from habitual performance of Dutj’. The 
ultimate motive for the performance of Duty is 
the urge for well-being or happiness. 

3, True happiness lies 10 being a v hole; there 
is no happiness m being a fragment. 
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THE OFFSPRING OF PRAJAPATI 

“ The threefold o/Fsprmg of Pra/apati — gods^ 
men, and ai//ras — dwelt widi then father as Brah- 
machanns Ha\ mg finished their studies of 
sacred books, the gods said “Give us some ins- 
truction, sit “ Prajapati spoke to them the syllable 
dff and asked '* Have you understood “ Yes,” 
replied they, “we have You have said — “Re- 
stram youtseU cs— ” “That is so'* said 
Prajapati, you have understood aright " Then 
the men, said to him “ Instruct us, sir *' He spoke 
to them the syllabic da and asked whether they 
bad understood him “ Yes," lepLert they, “ we 
have You have said — ‘ Give in charity iatta * 
“ That IS, so,” said Prajapati, *' You have under 
stood aright ” 

Then the ast(ras said to him “ Instruct us, 
sir ” To them, too, Prajapati spoke the syllable 
da and asked whether they had understood him 
“ Yes,” said they, “ we have You have said— 
“ Be compassionate — dt^adbiara " “ That is so,” 
said Prajapati, “ you have understood aright ” 

In the peal of thunder, the divine voice 
164 
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of godbness. Wc are not to suppose that these 
three are pure types. About aJI of us are a mut- 
ture of these elements. ** Wc are neither white 
nor black, but gray.** Very few, if any, are 
absolutely white ; very few, if any, absolutely 
black. We are all, or almost all, between the two 
extremes, but, on the line, different individuals 
occupy different positions. The differences bet^'cen 
them are so marked that they may be treated 
as differences of kind. The Brihadaianyaka 
Upamshad divides men into three classes — the 
detw who ate pre-eminent in intellectual ability, 
the asfiras who possess energy and strength 
in abundance, but have not cultivated the emotional 
side of then nature, and the average men. The 
avetage man is partly a dtva and partly an astira. 
The asuras are said to be older than the dfias. 
This means that in the course of evolution, man- 
kind has to pass through these stages, and so also 
ihdividual men. These stages may be referred to 
as the pre-social, the soaal and the post-social. 
The ‘ natural * man is essentially egoistic. He is 
a creature of Impulse. Among his impulses, there 
IS Hardly any order or orgatuzation. Each impulse 
seeks to pursue its own course with all the force 
It can command. Such an individual is bound to 
come into conflict With other individuals equally 
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sense of human fellowship, diffused throughout 
the community Its most obvious expression 
IS chanty m the narrower and the wider sense 
For the dnas^ the instruction is — “ Be chaste and 
restrained ” The dnas m a community are the 
guardians and promoters of its culture , they are 
Its teachers in the various walks of life — educators, 
artists, m nisters of religion, authors, journahsts 
and others of similar types Tliey do not merely 
impart know ledge m the sense of information , 
they also determine the taste and aspirations of 
the people In particular, thev affect the life 
and thought of the young The power they wield 
IS not the naked force of the asuras^ not the power 
of wealth, but the power of the intellect and the 
spirit It is necessary that they should wield this 
power for the good of the community They can 
do this on*y when, along with intellectual gifts, 
thev have unblemished and pure morals 

How the individual grows from one stage to 
another is indicated by Freud To begin with, 
the individual is a creature of Impulse His life is 
governed by the Pleasure principle He is to do- 
minate all others are to minister to his enjovment ' 
His parents permit him to •remain under this com- 
fortable illusion for sometime Freud gives this 
pre ego stage of consctousnc’^s the name of Id 
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Later, the individual is led out of this stage He 
IS not onl 7 to dominate, but also to submit He 
must relmquish the Pleasure principle and adopt 
the Realit} prmaple In adopting an objective 
or realistic point of view, he best serves his 
own interest Now the Ego takes the place of 
the Id The individuals life is ordered and 
organiaed, and he lives as a manageable member 
of the communit} The final stage is reached 
tvith the birth of the superego, ordinarily called 
conscience Now the dominant interest in 1 e 
IS not personal profit or advantage but the pursuit 
of an Ideal When the individual’s consciousness 
IS merely Id, he is an a^ura, when it becomes an 
Ego, he IS a man. and when it becomes a super 
ego, he IS a deia or an incipient daa The 
tgo has the rtght to govern though not the mgbt 
to enforce its decrees in all cases The struggle 
between the dnas and the asuras is a percrnia 
struggle, and the dnas do not always win or w 
easily 

^ II 

The and the asuras sought mstmctiou 

from Piajapati and he chose to give (hem 
instruction about the conduct of e , 
Chhandogja, they are leptescnted as seeking me a- 
physical Lowledge about the nature of the Sou! 
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{Atman), “ The Atman'* says the Upanishad, “ is 
a bridge , it is a support for the preservation of 
all the worlds from destruction Beyond the 
bridge, there is neither day nor night, nor disease, 
nor death, nor grief There, one is in the region 
beyond good and evil Cro<ising the bridge, the 
blind cease to be blind, the wounded cease to 
be wounded, the troubled cease to be troubled. 
There the nights become davs , ever-shining is that 
region of Brafman 

Prajapau declared that the Atman should be 
sought for and enquired after The detas and 
the asnras came to know of u and resolved 
to acquire the knowledge of the Atman Indrli, 
among the dtias, and Virocana, among the asttras^ 
repaired to Prajapati There they stayed as 
Brahmacharms for jz years At the end of this 
period, they explained to Prajapati the object of 
their visit Prajapati said to them '“The bemg 
that > ou sec in the eye is the Atman or Soul . 

The same is seen m water and m a mirror” 
As mstnicted, they bedecked themselves with 
ornaments and rich clothmg, ai^d beheld them- 
selves in a pailful of water What do you per- 
ceive ? ” asked Prajapati “ We perceive ourselves 
well dressed and adorned,” said they “That is 
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'Brahman (Atman), the deathless and fearless,” said 
Prajapati The two went away satisfied 

For Virocana, this piece of knowledge was 
sufficient Having seen his body reflected in the 
eye and in water, he had taken it to be his very 
self He went back to the asuras and conveyed 
to them what he had learnt of Prajapati about 
the nature of the Soul 

On his way back, Indra felt dissatisfied tilth 
this materialistic conception of the Soul and re- 
teturncd to Prajajapati Prajapati asked him why 
he had done so He replied “ This reflection 
becomes adorned, when the body is adorned , 
It becomes well dressed, when the body is well 
dressed , it becomes blind, defective and muti- 
lated , It perishes, when the body perishes I see 
no good in such a conception of the Self * It 
IS so,” said Prajapati, “you stay here as a Brahma 
charm for 32 years more and I shall instruct you 
further ” At the end of 32 years, Prajapati said 
to him “ That which, m a dream, has the feeling 
of being satisfied in various ways is the Atman 
Indra went away satisfied 

On his wav home, again doubt arose in 
him " The self,” thought he, ‘ is not the reflec- 
tion of the material body, it is incorporeal , but 
in dreams, the self docs not merely experience 
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shads else^vhcrc The position genexalJy taken 
up m the Upanishads is that the state of dreamless 
sleep IS not a state of unconsciousness, but a state 
in which objectne consaousness has lapsed, leavmg 
the field free to pure self consciousness, a state 
vrhen the Self is ‘overwhelmed with light’ The 
final view on the nature of the Self is that the Self 
IS distinct from the bod), and durmg the period it 
uses the body as its abode, it uses it as an ms 
trument as well Its desires are due to its contact 
with the body But even when 't is connected with 
the body, the Self can detach itself from the body, 
and perform us functions ** without thinking of 
the body ” The ^ lews adopted is frankly 
duahstic 

The word asura is commonly translated as 
demon ' In the two passages given above, the 
nature of the asiiras is by no means demomac or 
devilish They arc anxious to learn and approach 
Prajapati in the spirit of true seekers of truth 
or Brahmacharms Prajapati regards them as fit 
to receive ethical instruction and gives them such 
mstruction They are not the spirits of e\ il, but 
only embodiments of umnotahsed, savage nature 
In the oassage from the Btihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
Virocana is satisfied with the materialistic concep 
tion of the self This is how we all faegm The 
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mam trouble with the asuras is that they rest 
content with this conception and stop with it. 
They don't pass beyond the first stage So both 
ethically and mtellectnally. thvusms stand not for 
the depraved human nature, but for the unmora- 
liscd, pre-social stage in its development 
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able to live without me ? ITicy made an answer 
similar to the oije they had given to the Tongue 
and the Eye. ITic Ear entered in. 

Similar u’as the ease wth the Wind and the 
organ of generation., 

“ Wlicn the vital Breath (the principal prana) 
was on the point of departing, the remaining 
organs felt as if they were being tom off, as the 
pegs to which a strong noble horse of the Indus- 
land IS tethered arc tom up. by him. They bc- 
sceched the vital breath not to depart, as, m us 
absence, they could not possibly continue to lire.” 
They realised and admitted that their respecU\e 
evcellenccs were all derived : fundamentally, they 
belonged to the Vital Breath. The Vital Breath 
was supreme.” — (.Buhad. Up VI. i.). 

In the passage quoted abov c, two pomts have 
been stressed . — •” 

(a) There arc certain fundamental functions 
performed by human beings, with the help of 
specific organs Each of these functions has a 
certain value in the economy of life 

(b) Of these functions, the function of main- 
taining life Itself IS declared to be " the first and the 
best.” Possibly, boih these epithets mean the 
same and refer to the funaion of self-maintenance 
as the most eminent-; possibly,*' the first” means 
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the &st botn, the oldest ** The best ” seems to btf 
understood in a purely biological sense 

Now what are these main functions and what 
purpose do they severally serve in the economy of 
life? 

First, there is the genenl life process itself 
The physical basis of life, as Biology tells us, is 
protoplasm All plants and all animals, despite 
the differences that separate them from one 
another, are made of protoplasm In innu- 
merable cases, the protoplasm is found m the form 
of single cells , in equally innumerable eases, in 
the form of collections of cells In the case of 
highly developed organisms, e j , the human body, 
there are distinct organs for the performance of 
specific functions la all living bodies, the pro- 
toplasm takes in food, absorbs a part of it and 
excretes what cannot be absorbed, or later 
becomes useless for the mam purpose This 
IS the fundamental function , the organ to 
perform It is known as Pram and “is the first- 
born “ Other organs arc the result of subse- 
quent differentiation 

Next, there is speech Human life differs 
from animal hfe mainly in bemg social Among 
animals too, some are gregarious they live and 
work together, attack m packs, and defend them- 
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selves in groups But this is not enough to turn 
them into social beings Social beings do not 
merely live and work together thef also think 
together They are able to do this, because they 
are able to talk to one another Language, 
while It IS the prmcipal instrument of thought, is 
possible only when a certain capaaty for thought 
has already been acquired The brutes don't talk, 
because “ they have nothing to talk about " In 
human life, speech is “ the best founded " iin 
individual’s position in life largely depends on 
how he can talk 

In order that a man may talk effectively, he 
must have something to talk about He must 
have acquired some experience, worthy of being 
communicated to others How is this e^enence 
acquired ^ A part of it is the result of our per- 
sonal observation, but the major part is derived 
from the observation of others Personal obser- 
vation IS pnmarily the work of the Eye The 
Eye provides us with ** a firm basis " of facts 
It enables us ” to distinguish between the even 
and the uneven ground ' The major part of 
our experience — ^that derived from the observation 
of others, is received through the Ear The Ear is 
the mam source of our cultural wealth or treasure 
For an educated man today, the prmted or written 
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word IS the main source of information and ins- 
truction, but the capacijy to read such word has 
normally to be acquired with the help of the Ear. 

Both these forms of experience have to be 
digested and organized. The work of the Eye 
and the Ear is completed by the Mind. The 
Afind IS the place of “refuge for all esqserience.” 
What we see and hear can truly bccoiAe ours, only 
when it has been woven into the texture of the 
mam body of our knowledge — when it has been 
appcrceived. 

The next function mentioned in the text is 
that of procreation. From the purely biological 
point of view, this is morefundamental than seeing, 
hearing or thmkmg Reproduction is the means' 
of preserving the speaes. Nature, often so 
careless of the individual, is “careful of the type." 
Trees arise and fall ; the forest continues. 

In the second part of the passage, the relative 
value of these functions is assessed. The evalua- 
tion, as already hmted, is made on purely biological 
grounds. On these grounds, that which is most 
necessary is most worthful. Dumbness, blind- 
ness, deafness and mental imbecility are serious 
handicaps in hfe, but the dumb, the blind, the deaf 
and the imbecile do pull on in a certam manner. 
Impotence reduces the worth of the individual to 
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the race very considerably, but even such an indi* 
vidual ma} accomphsh a lot during the limited 
span allotted to him The function of self mam 
tenance is the basis of all these functions, is the 
most fundamental, the ‘best' as it is * the first bom ' 
‘The best,’ ho\T.ever, is generally understood in 
the ethical sense The e\olutionist bases Ethics 
on Biology, i and understands ‘the best* to mean 
“ the fittest m the struggle for ojstence " This 
view, however, is not shared by the majority of 
writers on Ethics Can we consider the rela- 
tive value of these funcuons on ethical grounds ^ 
Sometbmg like this seems to be the intention 
of another passage m the same Upanishad The 
•passage reads thus — 

“ There were two kinds of offspring of Pra- 
japati, the dnas and the asuras The dnas were the 
younger, and the autras, the elder ones They 
were struggling with each other for these worlds 
The detas said “Let us overcome the asitras 
at the sacrifice ■with the help of the udgitha (the 
chant of hymns) 

They asked Speech to smg the udgitha foe 
them Speech agreed and sang Whatever was 
the object of enjoyment in the singing, it sang 
for the gods , whatever condua\ e to vrdfare 
was therem, it retained for itself The asttras 
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tne'w that ihe dexas were employing Speech for 
singing uigttba and would thus overcome, them. 
They rushed upon speech and pierced itwith evil—* 
the evil that consists m speaking what is improper 
(falsehood, slander, blasphemy etc ) < 

The det'os then approached the sense of 
smell and asked it to sing the udgtiba for them. 
It agreed and sang. Whatever was the object of 
enjoymenj in the singing, it sang for the gods ; 
whatever conducive to welfare was therein, it, 
ictamcd for itself. The asuras knew that the devas 
were employing smell for singing udgMha for them^ 
They ruhsed upon smell and pierced it with evil— 
the evil that consists m smelling what should 
not be smelled. 

The devas then asked the Eye to smg the 
udgJtha for them. The Eye agreed and sang. 
Whatever was the object of enjoyment in the sing- 
ing, It sang for the gods ; whatever conducive to 
welfare was therein, it retained for itself. The 
asuras knew that the devas were employing the Eye 
to smg udgltba for them. They rushed upon the 
Eye and pierced it with evil- — the evil that con- 
sists m seeing improper sights 
t The devas then approached the Ear and asked 
it to sing the udgltba for them. The Ear agreed 
and sang. ’ 
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Whatever was the object of enjoyment in tlie 
singing, It sang for the gods ; whatever conducive 
to welfare was therein, it retained for itself. The 
asitras knew that the dnas were employing the Ear 
to sing udgltba for them. They rushed upon it 
and pierced it with evil — the evil that consists 
in hearing what is bad (dirty talk, slander, etc.) 

The dnas approached the Mind and asked it 
to sing the ifdgitha for them The Mind agreed 
and sang Whatever was the object of enjoyment 
m the singing, it sang for them ; whatever condu- 
cive to welfare was therein, it retained for itself. 
The asuras knew that the gods were employing the 
Mind to sing udgitha for them They rushed upon 
It and pierced it with evil — the evil that consists 
m harbouring evil thoughts 

Thus the asffras touched these deities (Speech 
etc ) with evil ; thus they pierced them with 
evil 

Finally, the dtvas approached the Vital Breath 
and asked it to sing the udgtha for them Vital 
Breath agreed and sang The aswas knew that 
the gods were employmg the Vital Breath to sing 
((dgttba for them They rushed upon it with the 
intent of pieiang it With evil As a clod of earth, 
striking orl a stone, crumbles and is scattered about, 
so were the as/ff'as smashed in their attack on the 
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Prana. .Thus the tkna triumphed and the 
^uuras fell ” 

(Br Up 1 3) 

In this passage, one single idea is expressed a 
number of times in identical language — a manner 
peculiar to the Upanishads Prajapati is the human 
Soul , Its progeny, the higher and the lower 
elements in its nature There is a constant strug- 
gle gomg on between these elements for mastery. 
ThI way, for the devas, to win the victory is to have 
udgitba sung at the sacrifice The device adopted 
by the autroi to frustrate the devas in their attempt 
18 to defile the singing of the udgttba, *‘to pierce it 
with evil *’ Now the struggle between good 
and evil is not a struggle between two abstrac- 
tions Vdittha 18 to be sung, well or ill, by some 
organ of the Soul Speech sings it, but, under the 
influence of evil, sings not in the ■spirit appropriate 
to the performance of the sacrifice Only a part 
of the singing does Speech transfer to the gods , 
a part it retains for itself And what is worse, 
the part transferred to the gods {bho^ is of 
lower \alue than the part retained for itself 
(kalyana) This is certainly not a genuine sacrifice. 
What is valued as poor stuff is given away. 
The result is that such singing of the udgttha 
by Speach does not help the devas to victory. 
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Whatever was the object of enjoyment in the 
singing. It sang for the gods ; whatever conduave 
to welfare was therein, it retamed for itself The 
asuras Inew that the devas were employmg the Ear 
to sing udgltba for them. They rushed upon it 
and pierced it with evil — the evil that consists 
m hcatmg what is bad (dirty talk, slander, etc ) 
The devas approached the Mind and asked it 
to sing the udgltba for them The Mind agreed 
and sang Whatever was the object of enjoyment 
m the singing, it sang for them j whatever condu- 
cive to welfatc was fhetcin, it retained for itself. 
The asuras knew that the gods were employing the 
Mmd to smg tidgttba for them They rushed upon 
it and pierced it with evil — the evil that consists 
in harbouring evil thoughts 

Thus the asia-as touched these deities (Speech 
etc) with evil, thus they pierced them with 
evil 

Finally, the dnas approached the Vital Breath 
and asked it to smg the udg'tha for them Vital 
Breath agreed and sang Ihe asuras knew that 
the gods were employmg the Vital Breath to smg 
sidgitba for them They rushed Upon it with the 
intent of picrang it with evil As a clod of earth, 
striking Oft a stone. Crumbles and is scattered about, 
so ucrc the esuras smashed in their attack on the 
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Pram. -Thus the Jtpat tnamphcd and the 

^uras fell ” 


(Br. Up 1.3) 

In this passage, one single idea is expressed a 
number of times in identical langnage-a manner 
pecuhat to the Upanishads. Prajapati is the human 
Soul, Its progeny, the higher and the lower 
elements in its nature. There is a constant sttug- 
^e going on between these elements for maste,;. 

sung at he sacrifice The device adopted 

with evil- Now^L .tgt't::r;od 

and evil IS not a struggle between 1. 

tions Udgitha is to be sung, well or 
organ of the Soul Speech smo* u u / ^ 

infuence of evil, singLot i„l:‘'' “der the 
to the performance of the saenfice 
of the singing does Speech transfer to"»c “ 
a part it retains for itself. And what * ’ 

the part transferred to the gods (bill 
lower value than the part retained F 
(kaljdrui) This IS certainly not a genuine Z 
What IS valued as poor stuff ,5 given 
The result is that such singing of th 
by Speach does not beln the 

‘O '’ictoty. 
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Snch spurious sacrifice docs oot make for the 
tnumph of good over evil The Eye sings the 
udgJtba, but It also succumbs to the sohcitation of 
e,Ml Its “work too IS not disinterested The Ear 
and the Mind are likewise affected by thepnnciple 
of evil The result is that, aitb snch aid as thts^ the 
good in man does not thrne against the evd m 
him Finally, the ndgttba is sung by the Vital 
Breath, and sung in a different spirit This breath 
functions for the v.elfatc of the entire system , it 
appropriates nothing for its individual good 
Its service is iboronghly dtswUresitdy a sacrifice in the 
true sense of the nord The tables are now turned * 
the devas tnumph, the asuras are smashed 

The mam idea, reinforced by reiteration, is 
that Pr;i IS the best, the noblest of all human 
functions, because it symbolises disinterested nork 
This kind of work is the \ ery soul of i irtue The 
mstruction conveyed in the two passages taken 
together is that Prana is the first— the oldest of all. 
It IS the most indispensable and finally it possesses 
the highest ethical worth 

It IS worthy of note that the struggle between 
the good and the bad m human nature is earned 
on on a moral plane The asuras are generally 
conceived as possessors of tremendous power. 
But, with the help of this power, they cannot crush 
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the ^eVai. No force or violence can crush the 
virtuous spint It is invulnerable so far as such 
attacks are <»ncemed Tlie only way to smash 
the dnas is to cootatmoate them, to infect them 
with the asura spirit The asuras try to assimilate 
the deias to themselves, to wean them from 
their natural mode of life Sheer fpree cannot 
destroy the nobility of a soul , the device that is 
employed is temptation When Gautama received 
light and became the Buddha, Mara could not 
injure him The only device that M3ra could 
employ was to tempt Buddha, to suggest to him 
that he should forthwith quit the body and attam 
mrvdna Buddha resisted the temptation To 
other teachers of humanity also, the spirit of evil 
appeared as the Tempter 

On a larger scale, what do we sec in poliucal 
conflicts 5 The esploitmg, govemmg class wants 
to retain its position of privilege It cannot 
extermmate the victims of exploitation Even if 
It could. It would not be so foolish as to do it. 

It cannot keep them m a state of perpetual inti- 
midation Cajolery succeeds for sometime, but 
its hollowness is soon discovered The readiest 
and the most effective method to deal with the 
large masses of the exploited is to corrupt them 
It succeeds very well The only hope for a sub- 
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ject people is in tlie incotiuptibili^ its leaders. 
The devas can overcome the asuras by the singing 
of the udffiba, provided the singer is the prapetf 
the ceaseless worker whose work is not tainted 
by selfishness. 



CHAPTER XV 


FROM HERE AND THERE 
{Some sajings adUd from the Upamihadi) 

I Whatever moves jn this world of change 
and jnovement is enveloped by God Enjoy the 
good things of life as gifts of God Covet not 
what belongs to another — (Isa i ") 

a Let a man desire to live a life of a hundred 
years— engaged m action This is the only ^ay 
one can be free from the taint of Action There 
no other way— (Ibid 2) 

5 He who beholds all beings m the Self and 
t c Self in all bemgs, manifests no antipathy to 
iiny one 

^en a man perceives umty of the Self mam- 
i^^^t bemgs, where, after this perception, 

^id^^6 attachment and for grief? 

j breath Will pass mto the immortal air 
consumed to ashes Re- 
done yo'^ were to do and what you have 

yo“ were to do and wlI 3 t 
baye done -(Ibid 17) 

189 
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this Btahma-wheel is jnade to revolve. — (Sveta. 

VI. i)' 

12. There are three branches of Duty 
Sacnfice, study of the scriptures and alms- 
giving : this IS the first branch. 

Austerity {tapas) is the second branch. 

The Brahmachatin, dwelling in the house of 
the teacher and living an austere life there, is the 
third — (Chhandogya: I! 23(1,2)). 

13. Man IS the creature of his own volition. 
Whatever he does in this life determines what he 
would be when he departs this life. Let him 
plan his life-work (keeping this in view) (Ibid 

‘HI. 14 .( 0 ) 

14 Man’s life 1$ a'^sacnfice. 

The first twenty-four years/ are the morning 
libation. This is offered with the g&^atrt, which 
consists of 24 syllables. The lasRs are the presid- 
ing dieties. The prdpas arc the tasiij, for they cause 

everything to abide or continue 

The nevt 44 years are the mid-day libation. 
This is offered with the tntbiubb hymns, having 44 
syllables each. The rtidras are the presiding deities. 
The pranas are the rftdras, for they cause all the 
•wailmg and tears The last 4? years are the third 
libarion. This is offered with ja^ah hymns, each 
"having 48 syllables. The adityas are the presiding 
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5 The Good is one thing and the Pleasant 
another Both, ha\ing different objects, chain 
a man It is v-ell with the man who chooses the 
Good , the man who chooses the Pleasant misses 
his aim — (Katha Hi) 

6 Anse, ateake I Having secured the com 
pany of samts, attain to kno^\ledge The seers 
declare that the path to realization is as difficult 
to traverse as the sharp edge of a razor — (Ibid 
in 14) 

7 The self-cxistent I/)rd pierced the openings 
of the senses outtvard Therefore, man looks 
outward, and not within himself — (Ibid IV x ) 

8 When all the desires cherished by him have 
ceased, then does the mortal become immortal, 
then does he obtain the Brahman When all the 
bonds of the heart arc loosened m this hfc, then 
does the mortal beramc immonal Instruction 
goes no further than this— (Ibid VI 14,15) 

9 Tlic Self can be reahzcd by the practice of 
Truth, by Austerity, b) appropriate Knowledge and 
bj constant practice of chastity — (Mundak III, 1(5)) 

10 Truth alone conquers, not untruth— (Ibid 
m i{6)) 

11 Some ‘wise’ men speak of the Nature of 
tlitngs, others of Time as the cause of the world. 
Deluded men 1 It is the glorj of God by which 
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this Brahma wheel is made to revolve — ( 5 veta 
VI i) 

12 There are three branches olDutY (dharma) 

Sacrifice, study of die scriptures and alms- 
giving this is the first branch 

Austerity {tapas) is the second branch 

The Btahmachatin, dwelling in the house of 
the teacher and living an austere life there, is the 
third — (Chhandogya II 23(1,2)) 

13 Man IS the creature of his own volition. 
Whatever he does in this life determines what be 
would be when he departs this life Let him 
plan his life work (keeping this m view) (Ibid 

ni 14(1)) 

14 Man’s life is a'^saenfice 

The first twenty four j ears/ are the morning 
libation This is offered with the gqyatrt, which 
consists of 24 syllables The vasm are the presid- 
ing dietics The prams are the vasns, for they cause 
everything to abide or continue . . ... 

The next 44 years are the mid day libation 
This IS offered with the trtshtubb hymns, having 44 
syllables each The rudras are the presiding deities 
The pra nas arc the rudras, for they cause all the 
wailmg and tears The last 4? years are the third 
libation This is offered with hymns, each 
having 48 syllables The adityas are the presiding 
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deities. The pranas arc the ddt^as, for thef carr7 
everything along (Ibid. HI. i 6 (r, 3, 3.) ).* 

j 5 . The body withers and dies when the living 
Self leaves it. The Self dies not. — (Ibid VI. 11(3) )• 

16. Vitality ranks higher than Hope..^ — (Ibid, 

vn. ij (I)). 

17. Happiness lies in being a whole ; there is 
no happiness in being a fragment. — (Ibid. VII. 23.) 

18 Short hved are the fruits of exertion here 
{karmjtla loka) ; and limited also the fruits of meri- 
torious action {punja-jit loka). For those who 
depart this life without having discovered the 
Self and its worthy desires, there is no freedom 
anywhere; for those who have in their life-time 
discovered the Self and its worthy desires, there 

* The tool daration of hfe, vrhea properJf lived, is 
given here as X16 years Generally, this is given as a century. 
Is the writer or the speaker unduly affected by the number 
of syllables in the metres of the hymns used for the three 
daily sacrifices ? The undeitying idea is that life has three 
stages : the first stage (24 years) is the period of Growth, 
the penod of buniCng up a reserve that would enable the 
individual fy abide, when the income is no longer in excess 
of the expenditure , the second suge (44 years) is the period 
of stress and strain, presided over by the rudrat, the deities 
of worries, tears and lamentations, the third stage (4S 
years) 1$ the period of contraction, of rest and quiet, when 
the individual can jost *(any on". When a friend or an 
acquaintance accosts the writer (68) with the usual — ‘How 
are yon?’, the answer given generally is — ‘Thank you, 
puUiBg en* 
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IS freedom and fruition e\er} where — (Ibid VIII 

1(6)) 

19 Vecil} , feat ames from another onlj 
(Bnhadaranj aka I 4 (2)) 

20 In this world, e\ctvthing is either food or 
the consumer of food — (Ibid I 4(6) ) 

21 Dhama (Duty, Moral Law^ is the strength 
of the strong There is nothing higher than 
dbarma With the help of dbama, as with the help 
of a king, e\ en the weak become stronger than the 
strong 

Dhama is Truth When a person speaks the 
truth, he is said to speak d}ama, and when he 
speaks dbarm, he is said to speak the truth 
Dhama and truth are the same thing — (Ibid I 

4 (h) ) 

22 In the beginning, the Atman was alone, 
without a second He disired “Let me ha\e a 
mate, then I w ould procreate Let me hat e wealth, 
then I would be able to do soirttlhing (find some 
mode of self etprcssiony* Human desire extends 
oni} so far Eten if a man desired more than this, 
he w ould not get it Even toda} , a man’s desires 
are for a mate, for offspring, for wealth and for 
self expression In the absence of any of these, 
he regards himsels as incomplete. — ( Ibid I 4 (17) ) 

25 In due course, a true Brahmin rises above 



